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BEFORE A MOTOR COURT can pass muster 
with United Motor Courts it must “pass 
inspection” on many counts. And do you 
know what tops the list? Cleanliness. And 
that means: clean all the way through! 

To you, Mr. and Mrs. Motorist, the 
UMC Shield thus becomes more than a 
shield of shelter: an assurance that here 
is a place where you can spend the night 
in comfort. It becomes a pledge of clean- 
liness; a badge of good housekeeping; a 
guarantee of good environment. 

Thanks to pioneer work by this national 


cooperative association, two things have 
































happened: more and more discerning 
Americans have acquired the motor court 
habit...and more and more travel-wise 
Americans pick “United” when they pick 
a motor court. 

That’s why we say: to be sure of ac- 


commodations modern, safe, comfortable 
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and clean, stop and stay wherever the 
UMC Shield greets you on your way. 
You will like our genuine hospitality 
and our whole-hearted courtesy. What’s 
more, you will like the casual quality that 
makes you feel “at home” and at ease the 


moment you register. 


oe 


FREE—NATIONAL MOTOR TRAVEL GUIDE 


~an authentic handbook that tells you how to go, 
what to see, where to stop, Coast-to-Coast. This 








coupon brings it free. [1-6] 
Se oe ee 
Address 

City State 








MAIL TO UNITED MOTOR COURTS, P.O. BOX 1231, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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A Quiz FOR OUR READERS 


Did you know that 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
has given uninterrupted 
service to teachers for 


over © years? 


MARK WITH P ORT 





In the list below, mark with P all the items you would use di- 
rectly with your pupils, and mark with T all those you would 
read and then incorporate in your teaching. (You will want 
to mark some items with both letters.) 


STORIES HANDWORK ARTICLES ON THE ARTS 
TESTS LET'S LAUGH TEACHERS HELP-ONE- 
PLAYS GENERAL ARTICLES ANOTHER CLUB 
SONGS SELECTED VERSE ARTICLES ABOUT THE 
UNITS ARTICLES ON THE 3 R’S SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
SEATWORK THE EDITOR’S PAGE OF CHILDREN 


DAY BY DAY COUNSELOR SERVICE CHILDREN’S CORNER 





ANSWER YES OR NO 





Are you making the best use of your copy of THe INstRUCTOR? 


1. Do you read, or at least 
skim through, nearly all the ma- 
terial in each issue, regardless of 
grade level or subject matter, for 
the sake of the stimulation you 
get from reading about what 
other teachers are doing? 

2. Do you keep some sort of 
reference file for the year so that 
if you can’t make use of certain 
material one month you can find 
it easily when you are ready to 
use it later? 

3. In considering how much 
material in THe INsTRUCTOR is 
suited to your needs, do you 
think of it on a yearly, as well 
as a month-by-month, basis? 

4. Do you use the coupon 
section offering free and inexpen- 
sive teaching aids and let THE 
INsTRUCTOR relay your requests, 
thus saving time and postage? 


5. Do you send your personal 
teaching problems to one of the 
eight experienced persons who 
make up “Your Counselor Serv- 
ice”? Do you read the items in 
that department, which are an- 


_ Swers to questions others ask? 


6. Do you earn an extra dollar 
now and then by sending an 
item to the “Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club” or “Let’s Laugh”? 

7. Do you put up the charts 
that appear month by month in 
the magazine and let them do 
some of your teaching for you? 

8. Do you duplicate the pages 
of seatwork and save them to 
use over and over again? 

9. Do you keep the tests from 
year to year? Do you adapt the 
tests to your own situation? 

10. Have you entered our 
1946 Travel Contest? 





TELL US WHAT YOU THINK 





In planning the issues of THE INstRUCToR for next year, it 
would be helpful to me to have your answers to the questions 
asked in the coupon below. I should appreciate your filling it 
out and mailing it to me in care of THE INstructor, Dansville, 
N.Y. If you wish, you may enclose an additional sheet with 
further suggestions. Thank you. 


CROSS OUT THREE LINES 





All but three of the following features of THe INstRUCTOR 
have been introduced or reinstated during the past year. Cross 
out the three that are not new. 


Helen Mildred Owen, Editor 


DAY BY DAY TRAVEL SECTION 
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thei WHO AM I? 











I develop an interesting activity with my pupils in the class- 





























—— om (ora play or a bit of handwork). oe . 
E | I consult the column called “To Our Contributors,” as giv- | oN is 
, | oon page 8 of the May issue of THE INstRucToR, for example. f 8 
: | I write out the procedure and results of my teaching ex- : 
1 4—f Perience in the manner suggested. 
! I mail it to THE INstrucTor. 
- | I receive a contract from the editor agreeing to pay me for 
18 my material. , 
: I open my copy of THE INstRucToR a few months later 
— ; and there is my contribution in print! 
oe Who am I? 
jNOA aq pjnods w—soyoeaa aSeraae up t—“‘<it;séi ACs Pe Office ae 
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HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, 


Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


Page WHEN drawing the American 
7 flag large, it is important to 
make forty-eight white spots to rep- 
resent the stars. They need not be 
perfect; making them exact would 
be too tedious for a child. When 
the flag is shown at a distance in a 
picture, one can paint the blue field 
and later add a number of tiny white 
dots. You do not need forty-eight. 

The teacher will do well not to 
keep talking about thirteen stripes 
but rather to emphasize seven red 
stripes, placing one at the top of 
the flag, one at the bottom, and one 
opposite the lower line of the blue 
field. Between the top and bottom 
of the field draw two more red 
stripes, and between the bottom of 
the field and the bottom of the flag 
put two more. This completes the 
seven red stripes. 

Suggestions for flag pictures are: 

1. A flag on a wall back of a 
speaker on a platform. 

2. A flag flying from a staff on 
the prow of a boat. 

3. Raising a flag on a flagpole in a 
schoolyard. 

4. A flag flying on a post office. 


ry THESE coasters offer a won- 
derful opportunity for design. 
Many children like to make initials 
but they need to be shown how to 
form a monogram. ‘The name Joe 
on the middle coaster is a good ex- 
ample of what can be done with let- 
ters in a limited space. Most pupils 
insist on drawing extremely narrow 
letters, and when a teacher succeeds 
in getting a wide decorative letter 
from someorte it represents a real 
achievement. Another good feature 
of this particular goaster is the curve 
of the J and the O, which helps to 
keep the word consistent with the 
circular form of its background. 

An excellent problem is to have 
each child draw a circle inside the 
coaster and fit his monogram into it. 
Monograms on watches or on linen 
and silver may be shown to children 
to give them ideas. 

Pupils will be inspired by the rose 
on this page. They find roses very 
hard to draw, but they like to try to 
do them. Some can do best by draw- 
ing the shape of the whole rose, then 
the outside petals, and lastly the cen- 
ter; others can do much better by 
beginning with the center and add- 
ing a petal at a time. 

The child who starts to draw 
straight lines or squares in the circle 
should be taught to follow this rule: 
Make some curved lines to echo the 
shape of the circular coaster. Chil- 
dren really derive more pleasure 
when they make progress in design. 

e one who is eager to take a 
teacher’s suggestion for improve- 
ment learns more and is happier in 
art than the child who says, “But I 
want it my way.” 





Page THIS page wilt be welcomed 
32 by teachers and children who 
wish to make patriotic decorations. 
It ‘is often hard to make them unless 
one sees a new idea. 

If the school needs many patriotic 
program covers, one way to save 
time is to use red and blue gummed 
tape. This can be cut in strips and 
pasted on mimeographed program 
folders to form a design. Each 
child can use his originality. 

Candlesticks that hold one or three 
candles can be modeled out of clay 





UWQWS 


and painted red, white, or blue with 
tempera paint. The design will prob- 
ably be restricted to stripes and rows 
of stars. Flowers would not be ap- 
propriate on such a candleholder, for 
patriotic decorations should bear some 
relation to the American flag. 


Pages THE device described on page 
33,38 

38 was used by a second- 
grade teacher. The crude animals 
and people are drawn well enough to 
give pleasure to first- and second- 
grade children. Toward the end of 





the second grade they will be able to 
draw the birds on page 33. 

Having made the movie with crude 
goats, and other movies with differ- 
ent animals and people, they will like 
to make a bigger movie on wide wrap- 
ping paper. Here is an opportunity 
to paint the birds. They will work 
hard to make them very naturalistic, 
and will succeed best by beginning 
with the top of the bill, drawing the 
top of the head, then the underpart 
of bill, neck, breast, back, tail, and 

(Continued On page 4) 
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ACCIDENTS PEAK UP BEFORE LUNCH TIME 


( FROM.AN ANALYSIS OF 1009 CONSECUTIVE ACCIDENT CASES ) 
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IT GIVES THE 4TO % 
DAILY FOOD REQUIREMENTS 
AUTHORITIES SAY 
WE SHOULD HAVE 
AT BREAKFAST / 











SIMPLE BREAKFAST 
WELPS KEEP YOU 
ON YOUR T0ES/ 








LIFE IS SWELL WHEN 
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A GENEROUS BOWLFUL* OF POST'S 40% BRAN FLAKES 
WITH MILK AND SUGAR SUPPLIES : 





























PROTEIN | CALCIUM | IRON | THIAMINE| RIBOFLAVIN | NIACIN J 
76 | I5IMg | 2Mg| O22Mg| OSIMg | 28Mg F 
Fan, | IO%** | 20% [20%] 22% | 16% | 19%**] 











F CALORIEG 196 
* p0S7T'S 40 % BRAN FLAKES (/02.), MILK (4 02), SUGAR! F2R) 


** PROTEIN BASED ON 70 G;N/AC/N BASED ON /5 Mg. 
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aids to teaching 
better handwriting 


the Esterbrook Fountain 


or two, but of thirty-three different 


point styles. It’s the one pen that 


allows you to select exactly the 


point for the handwriting system you 
teach. Practical and priced right for 


student use. The Esterbrook Pen is 


endorsed by leading educators. 






THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Lad. 

Toronto, Canada 


€ sentemet peti digits 
Osterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 


N 
you have your choice of not one 


right 
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HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


(Continued from page 3) 


wing. The movie scenes will probably 
show birds on the grass, flying, ar- 
riving at the nest, and so on. 

After second-graders have learned 
to draw birds so that they can make 
them quickly from memory, they 
produce charming pictures, unlike 
anything done by children of any 
other grade. They are more willing to 
press hard on the crayons and make 
beautiful bright colors. In fourth 
grade, the children haven't patience 
to spend the necessary time to make 
bright colors with crayons. They are 
more skillful with the brush and se- 
cure good results with tempera paint. 
Few fifth- and sixth-graders care to 
draw birds, but they will like the 
movie device shown on page 38. Of 
course their pictures will be drawn 


better. 


Page WHEN children paint pictures 

36 of divers they have trouble 
making an interesting composition 
because there is so much sky and 
water. The following suggestions will 
help. 

1. Put a sailboat on the horizon. 

2. If the diving is in a pool, show 
people watching. 

3. Make a picture with the 
very large in the space. 

4. Turn the paper in a horizontal 
position and paint other people in 
the water. 

The younger children will find the 
drawings on this page easy. Children 
in fifth and sixth grades will want 
to draw the swim suit fitting tighter 
to the figure to show the curves in 
the body. Although it is harder to 
do, they like the challenge. 


diver 


Page AFTER the children have made 

the simple zoo animals, each 
child can concentrate on one which 
he likes and learn to draw it in detail 
by looking at pictures in many books, 
and by sketching the real animal if 
a zoo is near by. 

These simplified sketches will help 
children of all grades in modeling 
wild animals. They especially like to 
make a hippopotamus with his mouth 
open and paint the inside of his 
mouth red. 

Often a teacher has a class of chil- 
dren who do very tight work. They 
try to be particularly neat and exact, 
and consequently they lack freedom. 
The teacher may draw on the black- 
board many sketches of animals while 
the children draw on a 12” x 18” pa- 
per, one animal on each sheet. After 
they have drawn a dozen or so, let 
them use one color of paint and 
very quickly go over the pencil lines 
with paint. Tell them to swing the 
lines in freely. 

Some schools cannot afford much 
large paper. Common printed news- 
papers will do for practice. Then the 
child can use a white piece of paper 
for the sketch he likes best. 
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FAST MIND 


Amazing THINKING -ALP HABET helps thousands, FREE 
Folder. Write FRANK TIBOLT, Ph.D. 134 Phila. 20, Pa. 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS --- JUNE 24 to JULY 31 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 
itable study with Chicago's many advantages. (Bulletin upon request.) 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 1, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, lll. 
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FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 
The RED CAP and GOWN 
is adding dignity to 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 
Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of school and approxi- 


mate number of caps and gowns 
required. DEPT. Ti. 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
New Lofidon, Ohio 


Uriginators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Eighth Grade Commencement 


We also furnish caps and gowas for Wigh Schools and Colleges 


to TEACHERS... 


AN 


AMAZING = 
OFFER! 








No more dawdling along between inquiry, 
registration, research and placements! To 
save valuable time and end your own uncer- 
tainty, send the two-dollar registration fee in 
advance, and give us a brief description of 
the new position you hope to find (subjects, 
city, or state). 














We will immediately place you on our pref- | 
erential list and start our search for you 
while you are filling out the detailed appli- 
cation, 

THEN —IF ANYTHING HAPPENS TO | 
DISAPPOINT YOU, or you get another job | 
without our help, your full registration fee 
will be cheerfully refunded on request. 


@ PERSONAL PLACEMENT BUREAU @ 
319 Standard Bidg. Decatur, tilinors 


A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR S58 YEARS 

Colleges, Secondary and 
ALBERT Elementary Schools. Good 
TEACHERS candidates in demand. Send 
A E for information. Member 
ass s cr N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave. 
New York City + Hyde 
Building, Spokane, Wash. 










& OFFICE: 
25 €. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4 














We find teachers and others in any type of 
educational work are giving thought to where 
and in what field they can render the greatest 
service, Excellent opportunities are avail 
able for all who are qualified. Our service i 


nation-wide. (Member N.A.T.A. 


ALASKA and THE WEST 
Imperative teacher needs continue in all departments. 
Enrol! at ence for unusual opportunities throughout 
the entire West and Alaska. Free Life Membership. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 
Member N. A.T. A. 


31 years superior piacement service 











a 1000’S OF TEACHERS NEEDED 
"ROCKY MTT ala, CHERS West including Arizona, Calif., Nevada, Oregon, Wash, 


Grades $1800—$2500. High School $2000 - $3000. 
AGENCY Free Enrollment. WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Mer 
Member NATA. Largest Agency in the West. 


CLARK - BREWER eae Sens, 
CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building, 
Grade Teechers Wanted 


410 U.S.Nat Bann BLOG Denver. COLO 








ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates. 
Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions. 
Member of N. A. T. A. 





We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. Member National Ass’n of Teachers Agenc 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Traveling Representative Specialize in New York State 
Agency 2S Saal a oe ee 
Member, National Associa 


*HUGHES sees 
PAUL YATES 7m cinntan icon Sere heng 


Established 1908 1906 


Enroll Where Teachers and Positions Meet —- Thousands Needed 
COLORADO- ARIZONA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


BOX 344, BOULDER, COLORADO 


Boulder, Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau in the 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, West. We work the West fully. We will make 50 application pie 
tures from original for $1.60 if you mention The Instructor. Send stamp for free enroliment. Once a member siways & » 


PACIFIC T TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Teachers urgently needed for positions in 


434 Medical Arts Bidg., Seattle 1, Washington. Alaska and the Northwest. Excellent salaries. 


The NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 38.2827 


@ Placement Territory includ Oregon, and California—also College Positions ® 


* * | Announcements 
VAGANGIES Fs? Epes f t| Wedding, 100 => 


Established 1874 





25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Teachers INCREASE YOUR SALARY! Grade teachers we placed 
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\ As advertised in the Journal of the American Medical Association. 


Like a dip in a cool pool... 


Crystal-clear 7-Up has a lot in common with a dip in a cool pool. That’s 
because 7-Up is tempting and inviting . . . full of 
a freshness and good cheer . . . always pleasant 


and ready to give spirits a “fresh up” with 





its merry sparkle. You like it. . . it likes you. 


The ingredients of 7-Up are proudly stated 


on the back of every bottle—‘‘contains carbonated water, 
sugar, citric acid, lithia and soda citrates, flavor 


derived from lemon and lime oils.” 





Soe eats 
: aN Lis 
3 Perit eres 


hare emele se telcos 
+ * ey 
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DOES NUTRITION 
TEACHING 
GET RESULTS? 


When 7 out of 10 children are found to be 
“sood eaters” in one school and less than 3 out 
of 10 eat as well in similar schools nearby . 
it’s news. And when we know that children in 


the first school received special teaching in nu- 


trition, while those in the other schools did not 

. it’s encouraging. 

Following a nutrition emphasis program of 
several months, a special survey of eating 
habits was made last year in a typical rural 
elementary school in the midwest. Then re- 
sults were compared with earlier surveys made 
in six similar schools in the same county, where 
no special emphasis had been given. 


In the pre-taught school, the percentage of 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES some 
row, some cooked, frozen 
or conned. At least one 
serving @ dey 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRaPereuil or row 
cobbege or soled greens 
At least one serving @ day 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
row, dried, cooked, 
frozen or conned. Two or 
mare servings © dey. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporoted 
or dried milk. One quort 
or its equivalent) o day for 
children ond expectant or 
nursing mothers, one pint 
@ day for olf others 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but 
ter. One serving of meot, 
poultry or fish @ day, ‘oc 
casionally pecs or beons 
instead Three or tour eggs 
each week 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 

. natural whole-grain or 
enriched of restored. Three 
or more servings a doy 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you lhe ond os supples 
permit. 


tm addition, afl growing children and all expectant or rursing mothers should be provided with 400 units 2 day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin 0 milk (fresh or evaporated), fish Irver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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children having “‘good or adequate’”’ diets was 
69.5%. At the other six schools it was 25.3%. 
By specific food groups, the percentage of 
children getting adequate amounts was defi- 
nitely better where nutrition had been em- 
phasized than in the other schools . . . milk, 
76.8% against 26.2% ;eggs,43% against 21.4%; 
green and yellow vegetables, 50% against 9.5%. 

While results from a limited survey such as 
this are far from conclusive, they are neverthe- 


less quite heartening. 


General Mills is now printing posters, book- 
lets and related teaching aids to help other 
elementary schools create a well-rounded pro- 
gram of health and nutrition education. For 


information, address: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours @ Restored Cereals © Vitamin Products 


COPYRIGHT 1944—GENERAL MILLS, INC+ 





We'll follow our flag 


With its red, white, and blue. 
To its stars and its stripes 
We will ever be true. 


—Frances Arnold Greenwood 








~ FOR FLAG DAY Instructor in Art, a hy AO of Chicago 
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APPRECIATING ALL NATIONALITIES 


SIGRID RASMUSSEN 


Art Department, Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


© ENSURE peace we must 
- teach internationalism” is a 
premise accepted by most teach- 
ers. Internationalism is more 
than a word. It is a way of 
thinking about one’s neighbors; 
it is a way of living with these 
same neighbors in a fast-shrinking 
world. We have seen the fallacy 
of other groups who have put 
faith in chauvinistic nationalism. 
When we plead for international 
understanding and yet believe in 
complete American supremacy, 
we are trying to follow two con- 
flicting ideas. 

To teach the international idea 
to children we must lead them to 
understand the interdependence 
of all peoples. Our own popula- 
tion is drawn from many sources. 
We do not form one superior na- 
tionality. We are a combination 
of all the nationalities of Europe, 
with dashes of Asia and Africa 
put in for good measure. The 
United States is too young not to 
be very directly dependent upon 
other countries for its heritage in 
the arts and sciences. But instead 
of saying, “This is what we have 
learned from our ancestral neigh- 
bors across the sea,” we have said, 
“This is how different they are 
from us.” 

The following Christmas poem 
from a kindergarten collection by 
an unknown author expresses the 
idea: 

In Norway they have a basket, 
Those quaint little girls and boys, 


To be filled by old St. Nicholas 
With candy, nuts, and toys. 


In Holland a shoe is waiting, 

In Germany it’s always a tree, 

But the good old American stocking 
Is best for you and me. 

It is just a simple little jingle, 
but the “ours is best; others are 
queer” philosophy is prominent. 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s better- 
known poem, “Foreign Chil- 
dren,” breathes the same idea: 
Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

Oh! don’t you wish that you were me? 


You have curious things to eat; 

I am fed on proper meat. 

You must dwell beyond the foam, 
But I am safe and live at home. 

Many adult American attitudes 
originate from the conviction 
that our ways are better because 
they are our ways. 

One of the first steps toward 
international understanding is 
appreciation of the other person 
as an individual. Since all of us 
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Not only must a teacher be informed about world 
affairs, but she must seize every opportunity 
to teach good will. Here are ideas worth trying. 


—even the Indians if we go back 
far enough—have a foreign ori- 
gin, a study of the different na- 
tionalities represented in your 
classroom should be a good point 
of departure for your pupils. 

Suppose there are several chil- 
dren of French descent: Jean 
Bement, Lizette LaChapelle, Paul 
Bouchard, Francis Martineau. Are 
the names pronounced as they 
are spelled? Is the pronunciation 
French or English? Do the girls 
and. boys have given names to 
match their French surnames? 
Talk about familiar French place 
names: Quebec, Montreal, Fond 
du Lac, Detroit, Des Moines, New 
Orleans, Sault Ste. Marie, and 
others more local. 

The same type of name analysis 
can be done with other lan- 
guages. American children will 
realize that our names and our 
language are by no means entirely 
Anglo-Saxon. After living in the 
United States for three or four 
generations, the descendants of 
Poles, Slovaks, Italians, Czechs, 
and Chinese feel as American as 
children whose ancestors came 
from Great Britain in earlier mi- 
grations. When we can honest- 
ly feel that the names Brown, 
McDonald, and O’Brien are no 
more American than Grzymala, 
Becovitz, Bjorkman, Kielsmeier, 
Mihailloff, and Di Giacomo, then 


we can move from our local in- 
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ternational scene out into that of 
the world as a whole. 

How can we teach children to 
appreciate the fine qualities of 
the Poles, for example, if we let 
them think that Allen Smith is a 
better American than his school- 
mate Alexander Swiderski be- 
cause Allen’s name is easy to say 
and his mother belongs to the 
Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, while Alexander’s name is 
hard to pronounce and his grand- 
father was born in Poland? 

A further step toward under- 
standing other nationalities is 
knowing something about their 
language. This does not mean 
that studying foreign languages 
is necessary for every girl and 
boy. We can teach pupils that 
other languages are beautiful. 
We can give them some idea of 
the qualities of other languages; 
such as the guttural sound of 
German, the singsong of Swedish, 
the liquid quality of Italian, the 
staccato sharpness of Spanish. We 
can help them to find out what 
words of other languages are a 
part of our everyday speech. For 
example, they can list French 
words we use daily: bouquet, 
croquet, lingerie, menu, sauté, 
garage, mayonnaise. Pupils who 
are taught these things will not 
laugh when they hear another 
language, or think it sounds like 
gibberish. 


Courtesy, Public Schools, New York, N.Y. 


f 


age 
Children may wear costumes and display craft work from countries with which 
they have a racial connection, to help develop an international 


point of view. 





Music is an international lan- 
guage. Children should develop 
an awareness of the contributions 
of other countries to the music 
world. Let them listen to music 
and sing songs from other lands. 
The teacher who knows no lan- 
guages can usually find someone 
who does, or she can use phono- 
graph records. Songs that have 
been sung for a great many years 
by children of all lands are found 
in Hendrik Van Loon’s Songs 
We Sing, published by Simon and 
Schuster. The phonograph com- 
panies have lists of records sug- 
gesting integrated work with 
music and folk dancing. 

We should teach children to 
recognize the unifying influence 
of the other arts: architecture, 
crafts, painting, sculpture, lit- 
erature, dancing, and drama. For 
example, study the antiquity of 
Europe’s buildings in history. 
Note their influence especially on 
churches and government build- 
ings. Then show the contrasting 
contemporary architecture when 
studying modern Europe. Mod- 
ern architecture is a comparative 
term, and in the years to come it 
may be called the international 
style because it is found in all 
countries of the world. When 
the war-torn world rebuilds, it 
is the style most likely to be used 
for large buildings. 

An introduction to the work 
of foreign artists gives the child 
a keener appreciation of foreign 
countries. Diego Rivera’s paint- 
ings of children, or sections of his 
Mexican murals, have great ap- 
peal to children. They are not 
only stronger paintings, but also 
better interpretations of the spirit 
of the country they represent, 
than are some of the standard 
pictures about other countries in 
our picture-study courses. We 
can gain still further appreciation 
of other people through studying 
types painted by their artists. 

The folklore and_ literature 
from other lands which pupils 
can enjoy is limitless. A visit to 
the library will reveal many in- 
triguing new books. 

With regard to folk costumes, 
pupils should be made aware that 
today most Europeans wear them 
only on special occasions: for 
folk-dance programs, as tourist 
attractions, or for waiting on 
table in atmospheric restaurants. 
Children who have access to Old 
World folk costumes will enjoy 
wearing (Continued on page 65) 
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SEATWORK CARDS—II = 


| Gd? 


EVELYN GRAY HUCKINS 
Teacher, Sub-Primary and Grades 1-3, Harold Allan School, Clifton, Maine 


ic Here is another group of nine seatwork cards to add to work file. They may be duplicated for classwork, or 
s. those published in the May 1946 issue. With thesedozen put on cards for individual work during a free pe- 
1 and a half exercises you have a good start toward a seat- _riod. Be sure to keep a record of the use made of them. 
1¢ 
)- 
ye 
a 1. Draw a picture of a hen 1. What little boy sat in a 1. Draw this picture. 
gs and her four chicks. corner? There is a green tree on a brown 
id Show them looking for some- Draw what he had to eat. hill. 
1 thing to eat. Color it yellow and brown. The sky is blue and there is a 
4 Make the hen and chicks the col- 2. Write the numbers from 3 yellow sun. 
. or you want them. to 10 in green. 2. In your reader find five 
™ Write “Mother and Babies” over 3. Draw this picture. words that have three letters 
Ce them. Make a big tree. and write the words. 
e, 2. Write your mother’s name Put a cat in the tree and a dog 3. Draw one green umbrella 
t in a yellow circle. beside the tree. and six orange umbrellas. 
t 3. Write the names of three The cat is black and white, the Write the number that tells how 
.. objects that are green. tree is green, the dog is brown. many umbrellas you made. 
a 4. Write the numbers from 2 Write “Bowwow” over the dog. 4. Write the names of two of 
1- to 9 in blue. 4. Make a big blue 9. your friends. 
l 
2 
i. 
‘. 1. Who found a house in the 1. Write the numbers from 8 1. Find in a book four words 
al woods and went to sleep in one to 15 in purple. that begin with a and copy them. 
ll of the beds? Put a green ring around the even 2. Draw and color something 
- Draw the ones who found the numbers. that always lives in the water. 
4 girl sleeping. 2. Write the names of four 3. Draw this picture. 
Color them brown. persons whom you can see now. A bird is looking at her nest in 
k 2. Draw three red flowers and 3. Draw pictures of five ani- a tree. 
Id four yellow flowers. mals. The nest has three eggs in it. 
yn Write the number that tells how Color them as they should be. Color the picture the way you 
4 many flowers you made. Draw a ring around the animal want it. 
" 3. Find in a book three words that is the biggest. 4. Pretend you are going to 
a that begin with and copy them. 4. Write the name of the ani- the woods. 
so 4. Write the name of some- mal that gives you milk to drink. Write the names of seven things 
rit thing blue that you can see now. Write what the animal says. you might see there. 
it, 
rd 
in 
Ve 
on 1. Write the name of the one 1. Draw this picture. 1. Draw the kind of house 
ng who cooks your dinner. Make a big rabbit and a little that an old woman lived in. 
2. Draw a picture of a barn- rabbit. Color it brown. 

‘ls yard and three animals you The rabbits are brown. Draw some children playing near 
am might see there. They are eating something green. the house. 
n- Color them. Write “Rabbits” under them. 2. Write the number that 

Under them write what they say. 2. Write your father’s name. comes after 12. 
a 3. Draw a red basket and a Draw a purple ring around it. 3. Look in your reader for the 
: yellow basket. 3. Find three words that end names of five boys and write the 
m Mark a green X over the yellow in ing in a book and write them. names. 
ist one. 4. Draw a picture of some- 4. Draw something a baby 
on 4. Look in your reader for thing yor write with. likes to play with. 
ts. the names of three girls and write Make it the color of yours. Put a green circle around it. 
- the names. Write its name over it. Write its name under it. 
5) 
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TRAINS—AN EXPERIENCE UNIT 


FIND THE ANSWER 


We go to bed in the 
(club car, dining car, 
Pullman). 

We give our tickets to the 
(conductor, fireman, 
engineer). 

New-style trains are called 
(steam engines, baggage 
cars, streamliners). 


TRAINS CARRY FREIGHT 


Trains that carry freight 
take food from the farm 
to the city. 
Trains that carry freight 
take machinery from the 
city to the farm. 
The freight trains carry 
oil and wood and coal. 
They pick up livestock 
at the stockyards. 
They get ice for the fruit, 
vegetables, and milk. 
The engine is at the front 
of the train. 
The caboose is at the end. 
Freight trains, like all trains, 
need many men to run them. 
The conductor has charge 
of the whole train. 
The engineer runs the engine. 
The fireman keeps the fuel 
burning. 
The brakeman couples cars. 
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FUN WITH SOUNDS 


Listen to the wh sound. 
Make it with your lips. 
Say these words: 


when white 
what whirl 
which why 
wheel whistle 


Say: Why do the wheels whirl 
when the whistle blows? 





GUESS THE RIDDLE 


I am a freight car. 
I am long and round. 


I earry oil. 

Draw a line under my name. 
box car tank car 
flat car coal car 


Draw a picture of me. 
Now you make a riddle. 


Trains that carry people 
go very fast. 

Sometimes steam engines 
make them go. 

Sometimes electric engines 
pull the cars. 

We call new-style trains 
streamliners. 

They are larger than trains 
of long ago. 

They are stronger than trains 
of long ago. 

Trains that carry people 
are like houses. 

People eat in the dining cars. 
(See the picture.) 

They read and talk 
in the club cars. 

They sleep in the Pullman cars 
at night. 

Trains that carry people 
also carry baggage. 

Trains that carry people 
sometimes carry mail. 


LISTEN AND SAY 


Cross crossings carefully. 
Fast flies the full freight. 
Six soldiers and seven sailors 
rode on the streamliner. 
There are twelve trains 
on the tracks. 
The trainmen took the train 
through the tunnel. 
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For Grades One and Two 


TRAINS OF LONG AGO 


Horses pulled the first trains 
of long ago. 
Then Peter Cooper made 
a steam engine. 
He called it the Tom Thumb. 
The Tom Thumb ran a race 
with a horse pulling 
a passenger car. 
(See the picture.) 
The Tom Thumb broke down. 
The horse won the race. 
But people learned that steam 
engines could pull trains. 
More steam engines were 
made. 
The people wanted to know 
what made the trains go. 
Water in the engine’s boiler 
was turned to steam 
by a hot wood fire. 
Wood was burned in stoves 
to heat the coaches. 
The coaches had candles 
or oil lamps for light. 


EO sees oe _ 4 
er aati bag. 


Win Ze! 


FILL THE BLANKS 


The man who running 
the train coming. 
(saw, was) 
The boy the train had 
one to meet him. 


(on, no) 
A man made a steam 
engine told he did it. 
(how, who) 


CLARICE WHITTENBURG 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
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Courtesy. Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 


“WHEN” OR “WHERE” 


Copy these sentences. 
Write “When” or 
after each one. 
We take trips in the summer. 
We always wait for trains 
at the crossing. 
We can watch the people 
while we wait. 
Tracks go over the bridge. 


“Where” 


Suggestions for the Teacher 


TRAINS CARRY PEOPLE 


1. Find out from your pupils what questions 
they would like to have answered, such as: 
(a) What makes the train go? (b) What 
keeps the train on the track? (c) How do 
trains that use the same tracks avoid colli- 
sions? (d) How do people get from one 
coach to another? See that ways of finding 
answers are available. 

2. Write to the Association of American 
Railroads, Transportation Building, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C., for “A Study of Railway Trans- 
portation,” which includes fifty-six large 


pictures, a book of descriptive stories about | 


the pictures, and a teacher’s manual giving 
activity suggestions and specific references. 
3. Consult Transportation, No. 17 in The 
Instructor Series of Illustrated Units, for pic- 
tures and suggestions. 

4. Make as many excursions as seem feasible 
in your community. 

4) Visit a railroad station to watch the 
ticket agent at work and to listen to the 
train caller announce departing trains. 

6) Take a short trip by train to a near-by 
point, observing the various facilities for eat- 
ing, sleeping, and comfort. Watch the con- 
ductor and trainmen at work and ask them to 
explain their duties. (Continued on page 55) 


TRAINS CARRY FREIGHT 


1. From a safe vantage point, watch the pass- 
ing of a freight train. 

a) Count the number of cars and dis- 
tinguish the various kinds. 

b) Talk about the first, the second, the 
last, car; the front and the rear of the train. 

c) Explain the purpose of the caboose and 
the duties of the conductor and brakemen. 
2. When you return to the elassroom, con- 
struct some freight trains and plan a route 
for them to follow. 

a) Emphasize the meaning of such con- 
cepts as: over the bridge, beside the river, 
through the tunnel. 

b) Model clay animals, fowls, fruits, and 
vegetables to be carried in the freight cars. 

c) Build a refrigerating platform beside 
the track. Show how the cars are iced. 

3. Visit a roundhouse to watch the use of the 
turntable and see the repairmen at work. 

a) Discuss the work of the snowplows. 

b) Learn what the engine numbers mean. 

c) Ask the guide to let small groups climb 
into a stationary engine cab to see where the 
fireman and engineer carry on their work. 
4. Display pictures of freight trains in the 
kit from the Association of American Rail- 
roads. (Continued on page 55) 


TRAINS OF LONG AGO 


1. The children will probably think that 
trains have been used for a long time. Bring 
out the fact that the “Tom Thumb” and oth- 
er early trains were invented not much more 
than one hundred years ago. 

2. Explain that until then the only method 
of land travel was afoot or by the use of a 
horse. Tell about the stagecoach and the 
Pony Express. 

3. Take the children to a museum to observe 
models of engines used long ago. 

4. Show them many pictures contrasting 
early trains with modern ones. Discuss dif- 
ferences in constructional materials, size, 
length, furnishings, lighting and heating fa- 
cilities, speed and methods of locomotion. 

§. Make drawings of the old-fashioned types 
of trains. Use these to illustrate chart stories 
based on the museum trip. 

6. Read aloud Little Blacknose, the Story of 
a Pioneer, written by Hildegard Swift (Har- 
court Brace). 

7. Tell the story of James Watt. Perform a 
simple demonstration with a teakettle of boil- 
ing water. 

8. Find out about how George Westinghouse 
invented air brakes. [See inside front cover 
of THE Instructor for February 1946.] 
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LITERATURE FOR RETARDED PUPILS 


MAY HENNING 


Principal, and Normal Training Teacher, 
Tobias High School, Tobias, Nebraska 


gi can the teacher of lit- 
erature do for the upper- 
grade girl or boy whose reading 
ability falls below fourth-grade 
level? In former years, the men- 
tally retarded child remained in 
first, second, or third grade dur- 
ing his entire school life.’ Prob- 
ably his teachers never wondered 
whether his interests had risen 
above his reading ability. The 
newer school practice is to send 
slow pupils forward from year to 
year with the hope not only that 
they will absorb some subject 
matter, but that their self-respect 
will be preserved. 

Many aarticles written about 
the education of slow learners 
originate in schools offering spe- 
cial courses for these children. 
However, we who teach often 
meet the problem in an undiffer- 
entiated class in which slow learn- 
ers must be dealt with at the same 
time as the average and above- 
average children. The teacher of 
literature is handicapped because 
hers is not a tool subject, and in 
the main she has to use whatever 
abilities the pupils possess. 

Material adapted to the needs 
of slow learners is scarce. Books 
on their reading level are often 
so childish in content that one is 
ashamed to offer them to upper- 
grade pupils. Material at their 
interest level frequently uses vo- 
cabulary and grammatical struc- 
ture that they have not mastered. 

Poor readers, who might read 
primary books with pleasure and 
profit, will avoid doing so for 
fear of being ridiculed—unless 
others in the room also handle 
and read such books. For this 
reason a school library is of more 
use to them than a room library. 
They will read primary books in 
libraries where other children of 
their age help younger sisters and 
brothers select books. 

Sensitiveness tends to create 
another problem—that of the 
closed mind. By the time the dull 
child has reached the seventh 
grade, he is convinced that he 
cannot read, and that his teacher 
knows he cannot. His textbooks 
are so far beyond his ability that 
he has given up trying. 

He comes to literature class 
and stares at books containing 
selections for which he is to- 
tally unprepared. Reading for 
pleasure is something he cannot 
imagine doing. It is the respon- 
sibility of the literature teacher 
to break down this barrier if she 
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After you read this article, refer to the list of 
books on page 13. They have been selected to - 
help teachers meet the problem described here. 





Varied reading activities, 


such as vocabulary games and checking 


mah 





reading assignments, are being used in this demonstration class. 


can, That clause is emphasized 
because the difficulties faced by 
the teacher are sometimes insur- 
mountable. For example, enjoy- 
ment of many classics in their 
original form is impossible. 

The mentally retarded children 
must have an abundance of read- 
ing matter on each level before 
they can develop enough ability 
to go on to the next higher level. 
There are few books that meet 
the requirements of both reading 
ability and interest, and the scar- 
city of material increases with 
the age of the pupil and the 
degree of retardation. Most of 
the books having a twelve- or 
thirteen-year interest level have 
at least fifth-grade vocabularies. 

There is one favorable factor. 
These slow upper-grade pupils 
are at what Lewis M. Terman 
calls “the reading age.” They 
have both the curiosity of chil- 
dren and the adolescent desire to 
conform. Although their read- 
ing matter is simple, of necessity, 
and although they cannot handle 
complex ideas, they can be led 
to read. Four points are worth 
remembering: (1) The slow pu- 
pil requires urging. (2) He de- 
mands illustrations. (3) He does 
not resent explanation. (4) He 
probably prefers to concentrate 
on one type of story. 

Let us look at a book through 
the eyes of the slow learner. 

1. It must be attractively 
bound, but not in a way different 
from books that the other girls 
and boys are reading. He would 
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not read the only gaily covered 
book on a shelf for fear of seem- 
ing different. The same is true 
of book shapes. Many books ex- 
cellent in subject have to be ruled 
out of an upper-grade library be- 
cause their unusual shapes set 
them apart from more conven- 
tional volumes. Until the pupil 
wants to read, the appearance of 
conformity is vital. 

2. It must have appealing illus- 
trations. Paul Brown’s War Paint 
is a favorite largely because of 
its illustrations. 


3. The book must not be 
thick. Bambi, by Felix Salten, 


loses much of its value for this 
group because it is too long. 
Children measure the length of a 
book by its thickness. 

4. The type should be fairly 
large. Type size affects the read- 
ing speed and ease of retarded 
readers more than of others. 

§. The vocabulary must be 
simple, while the subject matter 
is sufficiently advanced to meet 
the experience of a particular age. 

Books that fulfill these speci- 
fications are far from plentiful. 
[The titles of some that do are 
listed on the opposite page.] 
Would that more writers of ju- 
venile literature recognized the 
need! 

Having selected books within 
the range of her slow pupils, the 
teacher faces the problem of 
bringing pupils and books to- 
gether. The problem is strictly 
individual, but some devices can 
be recommended as worth a trial. 


In the classroom there should 
be a reading table. Here may be 
displayed numerous books on any 
given subject. If among them are 
books on all levels, the slow read- 
er can be induced to read to him- 
self the books that he can read 
while the others read silently on 
their levels. On oral-report day 
the slow pupil has an opportuni- 
ty to participate. 

The muscular co-ordination of 
the mentally dull child usually 
approximates that of other chil- 
dren of his age. Therefore, he 
should be encouraged to do as 
much illustrative work as possi- 
ble. Instead of written records 
of books read, he may offer post- 
ers, drawings, or woodcuts. He 
will be interested, of course, only 
when other members of the class 
do work of the same kind. 

If a classic is being read aloud 
by the teacher, the slow pupil’s 
contribution may be the special 
illustrations for it. Treasure Is- 
land is the best-loved book of 
many boys. Pictures of pirates, 
ships, and inns are often hard 
to find except in books. By re- 
ferring to illustrations in books, a 
poor reader may make drawings 
for the bulletin board, from 
which he, as well as his class- 
mates, will derive both satisfac- 
tion and information. 

A file of good pictures is in- 
dispensable. Frederic Remington 
prints provide incentive for read- 
ing stories of horses and Indians. 
Illustrations done by Charles 
Livingston Bull create an interest 
in animals. A bulletin board for 
literature appreciation is more 
effective above a reading table 
than anywhere else. 

If, by personal conference, a 
teacher can discover the partic- 
ular interests of the pupils, mate- 
rial on those topics—in the form 
of books, pamphlets, magazines, 
or pictures—should be put with- 
in reach. The National Geo- 
graphic and other well-illustrated 
magazines, although too difficult 
for the pupils to read, are useful 
for the experience background 
provided by their pictures. 

A teacher should make every 
effort to fit available materials to 
the needs and abilities of all her 
pupils. For the slow learners, 
who need the most encourage- 
ment, the fewest materials are 
available, but she should regard 
this situation not as an excuse for 
negligence but as a challenge to 
her ingenuity. 
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TEACHING PHONICS—II 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


AGNES G. ,GUNDERSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


HE preceding article on the 
teaching of phonics, in the 
May issue of THE INsTRUCTOR, 
stressed the point that while 
phonics should be taught, the 
method and content should be 
critically evaluated so as-to pre- 
sent only a few phonograms— 
those of high frequency. Un- 
less this is done, phonics, instead 
of easing the reading task, may 
become an additional burden for 
the child. In determining pro- 
nunciation, the use of the simple 
consonant sounds, the consonant 
blends, and letter phonics—wher- 
ever practicable—was advocated. 
Some years ago, it was the 
common practice to teach many 
double-vowel phonograms (the 
first vowel long and the second 
silent), such as ace, ai, ake, ame, 
ce, ide, ie, ine, oke, ore, and ose. 
A knowledge of these is not es- 
sential if a child is led to accept 
the generalization that in words 
containing two vowels next to 


(or near) each other, the first one 
says its name but the second is 


silent. This may be taught in 
one lesson. 
Teacher: “You are able now 


to figure out many words for 
yourselves. Today I am going 
to show you a new way to figure 
out some other words.” 

The teacher writes several 
words on the blackboard: goat, 
time, meat, hope, hate, ripe, hear, 
hide, beast. 

“As I say these words, listen 
for the middle sound in the 
word.” 

The teacher points to and pro- 
nounces each word, emphasizing 
the vowel. The children give 
the middle sound for each word, 
o in goat, i in time, e in meat, a 
in hate, and so on. The teacher 


now writes, below each of these 
words, a similar word but with 
the vowel short. 


hope hate 
hop hat 


ripe hear hide beast 
rip - her hid best 


“What is the middle sound in 
this word, goat?” 

a? ng 

“Do you hear the same sound 
in this word, got?” 

“— 

The same procedure is followed 
with the other pairs of words. 

“What are the names of these 
letters?” (Points to the long 
vowels. ) 

“They are 4, e, i, 0.” 

“These letters are called vow- 
els, and we work with these four 


goat time meat 
got Tim met 


vowels in the second grade.” 
(The vowel u is omitted because 
the words in which has a long 
sound—blue, true, and so on, are 
few in primary-grade readers and 
can be learned as sight words.) 
“I am going to tell you a secret 
(the word secret gets the atten- 
tion of seven-year-olds) about 
these vowels. It is this: When 
two vowels are near each other 
in a word, the first one says its 
name but the second vowel says 
nothing. That is easy to remem- 
ber, isn’t it? Now let’s find some 
examples.” 

The teacher writes road on the 
blackboard. 

“What is the first vowel?” 

“~~” 

“Listen for it when I say the 
word. Did you hear 0?” 

The same procedure is followed 
with many words—feam, free, 
green, tail, tale, steam, street, 
cape, slide, ride, came, Joe, name, 
table, rode, (Continued on page 62) 





In William B. Featherstone’s 


book, 


Brown, Paul: 


Crazy Quilt (Scribner). 


Books for Retarded Readers in the Upper Grades 


Richards, I. A.: Basic English (Pocket 





Teaching the Slow Learner, he truly says: 
“Any good professional book on the teach- 
ing of reading will suggest procedures that 
are effective with slow learners. The 
chief additional requirement of a good 
remedial program is an abundant supply of 
easy reading material dealing with interest- 
ing subjects and as well written from the 
standpoint of style as one can find.”* 

The books listed here meet these stand- 
ards. They are well written, and of about 
third- to fifth-grade difficulty, while in 
content and interest they are suitable for 
pupils twelve to fifteen years of age. 


Anderson, Clarence: Billy and Blaze; 
Blaze and the Forest Fire; and Blaze and 
the Gypsies (Macmillan). 

Atwater, Richard; and Atwater, F. H.: 
Mr. Popper’s Penguins (Little Brown). 
Humorous story about how a penguin 
from the South Pole disturbed the 
Popper household. 

Babbitt, Ellen C.: Jataka Tales (Apple- 
ton-Century). Stories of India retold. 

Barrie, J. M.: The Peter Pan books (var- 
ious editions). 

Baum, Lyman Frank: The Wizard of Oz 
books (Bobbs-Merrill). 

Bishop, Claire: Five Chinese Brothers; and 
The Ferryman (Coward-McCann). 
Bronson, Wilfred: Fingerfins, the Tale 

of a Sargasso Fish (Macmillan). 
* This quotation is used by permission of the pub- 


lishers, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


About a circus pony. No Trouble at 
All (Scribner). Bringing up a dog. 
Burnett, Frances Hodgson: Racketty- 

Packetty House (Appleton-Century). 

Credle, Ellis: Little Jeemes Henry (Nel- 
son). A boy goes to the circus. Pepe 
and the Parrot (Nelson). 

Dalgliesh, Alice: The Smiths and Rusty 
(Scribner). An animal story. 

Dopp, Katharine E.: The Tree Dwellers; 
The Early Cave-Men; and others about 
primitive man (Rand McNally). 

Fellows, Muriel: Land of Little Rain 
(Winston). Story about the Hopi 
Indians. 

Giles, Nell: Susan, Be Smooth! 
About manners. 

Jordan, Nina: Holiday Handicraft (Har- 
court Brace). Covers all holidays. 

Knight, Ruth A.: A Friend in the Dark 
(Grosset & Dunlap). A Seeing Eye Dog. 

Lent, Henry B.: Bus Driver; Clear Track 
Abead! Diggers and Builders; Fire 
Fighter; Flight 17; Full Steam Abead! 
Tugboat; and Wide Road Abead! 
(Macmillan). Information about ev- 
eryday things in story form. 

Machetanz, Frederick: Panuck, Eskimo 
Sled Dog (Scribner). 

North, Sterling: Greased Lightning 
(Winston). About a pig. 

Perkins, Lucy Fitch: The “Twins” Series 
(Houghton Mifflin). Each of these 
well-known books is about twins living 
in a different country. 


(Hale). 


Books, 1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20; 
$.25). An illustrated textbook de- 
veloping the 850 words in “Basic.” This 
book has proved exceedingly valuable 
in remedial work. 

Rifkin, Lillian: When I Grow Up, I'll 
Be a Nurse; and When I Grow Uf, I’ll 
Be a Flyer (Lothrop). Vocational fic- 
tion. Many photographs. 

St. Clair, Mabelle: Max: The Story of a 
Little Black Bear; and More about Max 
(Harcourt Brace). About a_ bear 
adopted by a mining engineer’s family. 

Sperry, Armstrong: Little Eagle (Wins- 
ton). Story of a Navajo boy. 

Stolper, Joel: Whiskers (Harcourt 
Brace). Leopards in an African jungle. 

Stong, Philip: No-Sitch: The Hound 
(Dodd Mead). 

Tousey, Sanford: Airplane Andy; Jerry 
and the Pony Express; and Stagecoach 
Sam (Doubleday). 

Travers, Pamela L.: The Mary Poppins 
books (Reynal & Hitchcock). Hu- 


morous fantasy. 


Simplified classics are published by D. 
Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 35 West 
S2nd St., New York 1, as The Thorndike 
Library; and by Longmans, Green & Co., 
5§ Fifth Ave., New York 3. These in- 
clude such books as: Arabian Nights, 
Dickens’ A Christmas Carol, Black Beau- 
ty, Robinson Crusoe, and Hawthorne’s 
Wonder Book. Send for lists and prices. 
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Hunting for Daffodil 


OLIVE RAMBO COOK 


T was Saturday afternoon. 

Nancy and Bruce had gone 
out to Uncle Joe’s new farm that 
morning on the bus. Bruce had 
been there before, but this was 
Nancy’s first trip. 

The farm was so different from 
the apartment where they lived 
in the city that the children 
thought everything they did at 
Uncle Joe’s was fun. But the 
most fun of all, at least for 
Bruce, was riding Topsy, the wise 
old black horse. Uncle Joe told 
Nancy there would be plenty of 
room on Topsy’s broad back for 
her too, so the two children 
could hardly wait until it was 
time to get on Topsy and go 
after the cows. At last Uncle 
Joe put a bridle on the horse and 
spread a blanket on her back. 

“Don’t hurry the cows,” cau- 
tioned Uncle Joe, as they started, 
“and be sure there are eight.” 

Bruce held the bridle reins, 
and Nancy squeezed up tight to 
her brother and put her arms 
around his waist. “I’d be afraid 
to go after the cows all by my- 
self.. Topsy seems so big and 
high,” Nancy said. 

“There’s nothing to be afraid 
of,” Bruce laughed. 

“You’ve been after the cows 
before. Besides, you’re nine and 
I’m just seven,” Nancy said. 

“Uncle Joe says Topsy could 
go after the cows by herself. All 
we have to do is stay. on.” Bruce 
patted the fat black neck, and 
Topsy perked up her ears and 
stepped proudly. 
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When they reached the pas- 
ture, there were only seven cows 
to be seen. Bruce counted three 
times to be sure. “It’s Daffodil 
that’s gone—the yellow cow,” he 
said at last. 

They rode to the top of the 
hill and looked around over the 
whole pasture. “Sook-cow, sook- 
cow. Sooooook,” Bruce called, 
just as Uncle Joe had taught 
him. Daffodil wasn’t to be seen. 

“What shall we do?” Nancy 
asked in a faint voice. 

“We'll have to hunt until we 
find her.” Bruce sounded brave. 
“We'll look in the timber. That’s 
the only place she could be.” 

It was almost sundown and 
shadows were thick and dark in 
the woods that bordered the 
meadow. Nancy shivered and 
held tight to Bruce as he guided 
Topsy down a little path among 
the trees. Suddenly they heard 
a soft little moo, and there was 
Daffodil almost hidden by a 
clump of bushes. 

“There’s a calf! Daffodil has 
a new calf!” Bruce gasped. 

“Isn’t it cunning!” Nancy ex- 
claimed. 

It was yellow as a buttercup, 
with a big white spot on its fore- 
head. Daffodil’s big brown eyes 
were shining proudly. 

“That’s why she didn’t come 


when I called,” Bruce said quick- ° 


ly. “The calf is too wabbly to 
walk.” 

For a moment they were very 
quiet; then Bruce turned to look 
at his sister. “Nancy, I'll stay 
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here so that Uncle Joe will know 
where to find the calf. You'll 
have to take the cows home alone 
and tell Uncle Joe.” 

“Oh, Bruce, I can’t.” Nancy’s 
lips quivered. “I’m afraid.” 

Bruce slid down Topsy’s side 
to the ground and handed the 
reins to his sister, leaving her 
perched in a lonesome little 
bunch on the broad black back. 
“There’s nothing to be afraid 
of,” he declared, as he turned 
Topsy around and started her up 
the path. “Just hold to Topsy’s 
reins and she’ll take you and the 
cows home. Tell Uncle Joe to 
call and I'll answer.” 

Nancy held on tight and 
Topsy walked around the cows 
and started them home. As 
they followed slowly, Nancy for- 
got part of her own fear and re- 
membered Bruce, back in the 
woods, She even shook the reins 


and hurried Topsy when she saw 
Uncle Joe waiting by the barn- 
yard gate. 

“Daffodil has a new calf! It’s 
in the woods!” Nancy called. 
“Bruce stayed with her so you 
could find them in the dark.” 
Uncle Joe gave a long whistle. 

In a short time he had hitched 
Topsy to the wagon, and they 
were on their way. It was dark 
among the trees, but when Uncle 
Joe called, Bruce’s answer came 
clearly, “Here I am, Uncle Joe!” 

Soon they were starting home, 
the new calf in the wagon on 
some straw, and Daffodil walking 
along by the side. 

“You two are pretty brave,” 
Uncle Joe said proudly. “How 
would you like to spend your 
summer vacation on the farm?” 

“All summer? Oh, we'd like 
it fine,” Nancy replied. And 
Bruce laughed happily. 


Jimmy’s City 


DORTHA S. WALLACE 


IMMY was a happy boy most 
J of the time. He had many 
things to make him happy. He 
loved his mother and his daddy 
and his little sister Mary. He 
liked the white house where he 
lived, and the green lawn around 
it, the bright flowers and big 
trees. And he liked his toys. 

Jimmy had plenty of toys. 
There were three balls, a wagon, 
some blocks, a dump truck, a 
train, and an airplane. 

One day Jimmy took his toys 
out into the back yard. He built 
a little city with his blocks. He 
made the train run through the 
city. The dump truck carried 
things around in the city, and the 
airplane came zooming down to 
pick up passengers and mail. 
Jimmy was having fun! 

But -while he was playing, his 
mother called him and asked 
him to take a book next door to 
give to Mrs. Brown. 

Jimmy took the book and hur- 
ried over to Mrs. Brown’s house 
with it. Mrs. Brown was happy 
to see Jimmy. She was making 
cookies and she gave him one. 

When Jimmy got back home, 
he had a big surprise! There 


weren’t any houses in his little 
city. His blocks were scattered 
here and there. The truck was 
turned over on its side. The 
airplane was standing on its nose 
beside a pile of blocks. And 
there, in the middle of the place 
where the city had been, sat his 
little sister Mary, trying to put 
the train back on the track! 

“Oh, Mary, see what you’ve 
done now!” Jimmy shouted. 

Mary hadn’t heard him come 
back, and she was startled by 
his loud voice. She dropped the 
train and looked up. Tears came 
into her eyes. Then Jimmy was 
sorry. He put his arm around 
his little sister and said, “Don’t 
cry, Mary. I can fix it.” 

He took out his handkerchief 
and wiped Mary’s eyes. Then 
he said, “I know what I'll do! 
I'll build a house for your doll.” 

Mary smiled and sat very still 
while Jimmy built a house with 
his blocks. Then all the rest of 
the morning Mary played with 
her doll and the house Jimmy 
had made; and Jimmy played 
with his train, his dump truck, 
and his airplane, so both Jimmy 
and Mary had lots of fun! 
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Through a Peephole 


BLAINIE G. GOODMAN 


EFORE Bonny and Stan and 

I went to live at the silver- 
mining camp in California, Dad 
wrote that he had a fine little pal 
to amuse us. “She comes past the 
cabin every afternoon at exactly 
one o'clock,” he explained. “She 
wears a many-colored coat and 
the most amusing little topknot.” 

Bonny—she’s my younger sis- 
ter—and I kept wondering what 
the “little pal’s” name was, where 
it was that she went every day, 
and whether we should like her 
for a playmate. Stan didn’t seem 
interested. He said that two sis- 
ters were girls enough for him. 
One thing he is interested in is 
birds. He’s making a collection 
of bird snapshots. 

The morning after we reached 
the mining camp, we asked, 
“Will she come today?” 

Dad nodded. “You stay in 
the cabin. As soon as I see her 
coming, I'll let you know.” 

We asked one question after 
another about her, but Dad just 
said we’d find out. I imagined 
she was a little Indian girl. 

After lunch we were sitting at 
the table. Dad took out his 
watch. “Just about time for her 
to show up,” he said. “You'd 
better stay behind the curtains, 
for she’s rather shy. Here she 
comes!” 

Instead of an Indian girl, there 
came strutting down the trail a 
queer-looking bird, about the 
size of my little red hen! She 
took three short steps, stopped 


LO 
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NO 


and tilted her long steel-blue 
tail feathers up and down like a 
teeter-totter, then took three 
more steps, and bobbed her tail 
some more. 

“That,” said Dad, “is a road 
runner—and she’s some sprinter 
when she’s after a lizard for her 
dinner! We mustn’t frighten 
her. She’s been getting quite 
tame, especially since I’ve been 
putting out a bit of meat for 
her.” 

“Look!” said Stan. “There’s 
a bronzy sheen on her brownish- 
gray feathers. When the light 
strikes them just right, they 
seem to be different colors—blue, 
green, violet, and orange.” Stan 
was really excited. 

“First time I ever saw a bird 
with yellow eyes,” said Bonny. 

“And a blue-and-orange ring 
around them,” I added. 

“You just bet I'll be ready for 
her tomorrow with my camera,” 
said Stan. 

For the next two days we 
watched the road runner from 
the window, gradually letting 
her see us. The third day we sat 
on the back doorstep, without 
speaking or moving. She seemed 
a little more wary, of course. 
After picking up in her long 
beak the bits of meat we had laid 
on the trail, she strutted faster 
than usual. 

Stan got several good snaps of 
her. After that he. started go- 
ing off alone. One day he came 
back to the cabin very much 





excited, but he wouldn’t say 
anything except that he had a 
surprise for us—one that would 
make our eyes pop. 

Then he began rigging up the 
queerest thing out of two old 
gunny sacks and some five-foot 
sticks. We watched, without 
wasting our breath to ask ques- 
tions that he wouldn’t answer. 

When he had finished, he 
trotted up the trail, telling us 
not to follow. In a little while 
he was back, his eyes shining 
with excitement. He took one 
roll of film out of his camera, 
put in another, and said, “Will 
you promise not to talk—and to 
do exactly as I say?” 

We nodded, and wonderingly 
followed him up the mountain, 
now and then breaking off a bit 
of sage to smell its spiciness. 


Halfway up the mountainside, 
Stan put his finger to his lips as 
a sign for us to be quiet. On 
making a sharp turn, we spied 
the gunny-sack thing he had 
made. It was a folding screen, 
with a peephole in each wing. 

He motioned us to one wing, 
while he took his camera to the 
other. What we saw made us 
catch our breath. Perched in 
the crotch of a cactus was our 
little pal, the road runner. And 
she was dropping a live lizard 
headfirst into the open mouth 
of one of her babies! 

We were so close to the rough 
nest that we could see right into 
it. There were two unhatched 
eggs, two birds so young they 
had no feathers, and three others 
of different sizes with feathers. 
It looked as (Continued on page 61) 


Slit Tunnel 


THEODORE M. RIDER 


E SHALL be packing up 

\4 and leaving camp to- 
morrow, Rusty,” his brother Ed 
reminded him. “I must report 
back to work.” 

Rusty Nelson sighed. “I wish 
I could win the scholarship prize 
that Professor Crowley is offer- 
ing to the boy who finds the 
most unusual nature specimen 
during these two weeks. Then 
I wouldn’t have to go home; I 
could board at the nature school 
for the rest of the summer.” 

“Try hard to find something 
unusual while you are out to- 
day.” Ed patted Rusty’s shoul- 
der encouragingly. 

Rusty hurried up an Indian 
trail that led to the old bear 
caves on the mountain slope. 
Through the green pines he saw 
tocks bigger than a house. 

He crawled through a black 
hole between two of the rocks. 
His flashlight revealed a damp 
slitlike tunnel ahead. By turn- 
ing sideways he could squeeze 
along. “Maybe I'll find some- 
thing to win the scholarship 
prize in here,” Rusty told him- 
self hopefully. 

But the clammy walls kept 
drawing closer and closer to- 
gether until he was afraid of get- 
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ting stuck. Suddenly the walls 
seemed to disappear and his feet 
splashed into icy water. He had 
entered a cave through which an 
underground stream was flowing. 

Something moved in the crys- 
tal-clear water. In the circle of 
light from Rusty’s flashlight it 
looked like a tiny alligator. “It’s 
a newt,” Rusty murmured. He 
scooped it up and put it into the 
can which he carried slung over 
his shoulder. Newts were com- 
mon in the mountains. They 
didn’t grow much bigger than 
three or four inches. 

There seemed to be nothing 
else in the stream. The cave was 
really a hollowed-out place in the 
solid rock. Rusty gave it a final 
survey with the aid of his flash- 
light, and started to squeeze 
through the narrow opening to 
get back into the slit tunnel, but 
he could not force his body be- 
tween the two walls of the tun- 
nel entrance. He was stuck! 
 Rusty’s heart missed a beat. If 
he were trapped inside, his cries 
for help would never penetrate 
the thick walls. He had to free 
his chest someway. He braced 
his feet on the cave floor and 
strained mightly. Still he stuck 
fast. (Continued on page 63) 
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RHYME OR RHYTHM? 


A FIFTH-GRADE ACTIVITY 


BELLE JOHNSTON 
Teacher, First Grade, Willard School, Wichita, Kansas 


ortTry has been defined as 
P the sharing of life in pat- 
terns of rhythmical words. The 
chief difficulty experienced by 
children in writing it lies in their 
efforts to rhyme. An interesting 
idea or a fine emotion is blocked 
before it can be expressed, by the 
search for rhyming words. How- 
ever, most children have a strong 
sense of rhythm. Whether in 
music, in folk games, or in words, 
they usually can “make it swing.” 
Rhythmic union of thought and 
feeling cannot be taught, but 
sometimes it can be evoked. Chil- 
dren need release to gain it. 

A fifth-grade teacher, in be- 
ginning a poetry-writing activi- 
ty, decided to insist on sincerity 
of thought, to encourage rhyth- 
mical expression, and to discour- 
age efforts to make rhymes. She 
read the group unrhymed poems, 
which were discussed as to con- 
tent, word pictures, and apt ex- 
pressions. Then she told them, 
“You too, can do this. Scientists 
say that no two persons in the 
world are exactly alike. Do not 
try to write like anyone else, but 
try to say, as precisely as you can, 
just how the thing seems to you. 
If you can do that, it will be 
interesting to others. Do not 
bother about rhyme, but make it 
‘swing’ a little, and you'll be sur- 
prised to find it’s poetry!” 

In their first group of poems, 
for which the season of year fur- 
nished an emotional stimulus, 
most of the children tried rhyme, 
even though reminded that it is 
unnecessary in poetry. As a re- 
sult, much that was written was 
obvious, stilted, banal—with lit- 
tle point, except to place rhyming 
words at the end of lines. 

There were a few verses, how- 
ever, that had the flavor of real 
feeling. In referring to one of 
these, the teacher was able to say, 
“See what Lora has done! She 
makes us feel what she says.” 

Several of the children, in fact, 
had written pleasing lines, but 
most of them had been so intent 
on rhyme that their productions 
lacked vitality. Again the teach- 
er insisted, “The thought comes 
first.” Quoting Hughes Mearns’ 
statement, “Rhyme is merely an 
embellishment,” she touched a 
jeweled bird she was wearing and 
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remarked, “This is an embellish- 
ment, an ornament. But if my 
dress were too wide here, and too 
narrow here (indicating with ex- 
aggerated gestures) it wouldn’t 
be a: good dress even if it did 
have an ornament!” She prom- 
ised that if each one would try to 
write an unrhymed poem, she 
would later show that it is really 
easy to get rhyme. 

The poems that they wrote dis- 
played an increasing richness of 
thought. Here is Jane’s “Clown.” 


The clown is the funniest man 
I've ever seen; 

His face is painted white 
With dots all over it. 

He wears a high, high hat 
That has a tassel on the top. 
The clown is the funniest man 
I’ve ever seen. 


The clown is the funniest man 
I've ever seen. 

He stands on his head 

And flip-flops in the air; 

His shoes are too big, 

And slap on the floor. 

The ‘clown is the funniest man 
I've ever seen. 


Most of the children had a 
good rhythm. Sometimes it was 
irregular, as in this. 


I'm building a castle high, 

Around it goes the water; 

Nobody can come inside the 
castle high, 


I’m building towns and cities; 
Nobody can boss me around! 
*Cause I’m the king in the castle 


high. 


A co-operative poem on “Won- 
dering” was chosen for the final, 
and rhyming, effort. Lines were 
accepted just as they were dic- 
tated. The second one offered 
had a good rhythm, and the rest 
were made to “swing” like it. 
Here are the lines, some of them 
revised by the children to give 
them more “swing.” 


1. I wonder why the earth turns 
round; and why it never stops; 
I wonder why the trees are green, 
and why the skies are blue; 
3. I wonder why the wind blows, 
and why it can’t be seen; 
4. I wonder why the ocean’s deep, 
and how the salt got there; 
wonder which came first to 
earth, the animals or the trees; 
6. I wonder why we all have names, 
so many, many names! 
7. How did the turquoise and the 
diamond get into the ground? 
8. I wonder why we go to sleep, and 
dream and dream, and dream! 


2 
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Then the teacher said, “Here’s 


where we have fun! You want 
rhyme. Can you see any words 
that could rhyme in lines two 
and three?” 

The pupils discovered green 
and seen, and saw that if the 
clauses in line two were trans- 
posed there would be a perfect 
rhyme. Then they found round 
and ground in the first and sev- 
enth lines. 

“If ocean could be changed to 
seas,” said Lew, “lines four and 
five could be made to rhyme.” 

So it was worked out, and a 
closing sentence was composed. 
The children read the final draft 
with satisfaction. It wasn’t hard 
to make a poem that had good 





ideas, and also rhymed. They 
had done it! 


WONDERING 


I wonder why the skies are blue, and 
why the trees are green; 

I wonder why the wind blows, and 
why it can’t be seen! 

I wonder why the earth won't stop 
in turning round and round; 

How did the turquoise and the 
diamond get into the ground? 

I wonder which came first to earth, 
the animals or the trees; 

I wonder how the salt got in each of 
the seven seas! 

I wonder why we all have names, too 
many names it seems; 

I wonder why we go to sleep and 
have such funny dreams! 

We always, always wonder about so 
many things, 

I wonder why we wonder! 





THE PRIMARY BAND 


JANET B. BECKER 
Formerly, Teacher, Second Grade, Public School, Haledon, New Jersey 


7 a feeling for rhythm 
and true pitch may be most 
easily instilled in the youngest 
children, music is very impor- 
tant in primary grades. We want 
pupils not only to enjoy it but 
to learn a great deal from it. 

A worth-while thing to try is 
the rhythm band, which can very 
easily be started in the kinder- 
garten. Such selections as “The 
Stars and Stripes Forever,” by 
Sousa; “Bummel Petrus,” by 
Werner-Kersten; “Parade of the 
Wooden Soldiers,” by Jessel; 
“Turkish March,” by Beethoven, 
are all good for kindergarten 
work in rhythm band. Keeping 
time to the music, and watching 
the leader for changes, are abili- 
ties we strive for at this level. 

Rhythm-band work should al- 
so be carried on in the first grade. 
Here we expect even better re- 
sults. Children can vary the mu- 
sic more, and accent the first beat 
of each measure. A few instru- 
ments which the kindergarten did 
not have can be added, to help 
maintain interest. 

In the second grade a change 
can be made to the “melody 
band.” Xylophones may be used, 
but I have found that metallo- 
phones, with keys for the com- 
plete chromatic scale, are very 
satisfactory, partly because of 
their resemblance to the piano. 
Simple songs, such as “Twinkle, 
Twinkle, Little Star,” “Mary Had 
a Little Lamb,” and “Taps,” are 
best to use at first. 


The children find it easy to 
sing the words of a familiar song, 
and then sing the notes of the 
song as an added verse. Only 
when they have thoroughly mas- 
tered the singing of the notes by 
name, do they attempt to play 
them. 

Instead of merely singing songs 
for morning exercises, sing one 
or two songs, and then play in- 
struments for five minutes, At 
first the music is most unpleas- 
ant, but, with patience and per- 
severance for only five minutes 
every day, it can be made to 
sound beautiful. 

The third grade can go on with 
this work, using the instruments 
they had in the second grade. 
They would, of course, play more 
difficult tunes. Songs using ac- 
cidentals and songs with two-part 
harmonies may be introduced. 
Score reading and writing prove 
very helpful from now on. 

By the third grade we find the 
children have gained a fairly 
good musical background, and 
are ready to choose some instru- 
ment to study. In this way the 
school orchestra is started early 
enough to be of value to the ele- 
mentary school: as well as the 
high school. 

I hope these suggestions, the 
result of my own experience and 
experimentation, may help other 
teachers. Rhythm-band instru- 
ments are sold by school-supply 
houses, and firms that deal in 
musical instruments. 








tru- 





LITTLE LESSONS IN PHONICS 





Find four words that rhyme. 


Write them in a column. 
Do this with all the words. 
You will have six groups. 


all met say fly 
my men tall get 
may why yet ball 
bring play hen sing 
day when _ thing _ try 


small king ~— let ten 


Each word below has 
one vowel missing— 
a, e, |, O, U. 

Copy these words 
and add the missing vowel. 


f_n c_t wll fl_g 
dg rd s_ng  h_p 
pl_n slid tun b_ll 
wh_n stp’ cp f_x 


h_nd I_t bg th_t 








In one column, write the 
words that begin with p. 

In another column, write 
the words that end with p. 

Do not copy any of the 
other words. 


top pen read _ big 
little do play _ pretty 
spin _ pig not’ dear 
bright sleep please stop 





Look at each pair of words. 

Copy each pair. 

Then write two more words 
that end in the same way. 


can old book tell 
plan cold took well 


SO will run hat 
go still sun sat 


shut big stop _—_ stood 
hut pig hop §_ good 
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Gifford Beal’s 
“CIRCUS TENT” 


ART APPRECIATION 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, DC. 


LESSON 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


“It was one of those rare days in the 
life of an artist when everything seems 
to go just right,” explained Gifford Beal 
in reference to an occasion when he 
sketched pictures of a circus that stopped 
at Gloucester, Massachusetts. The artist 
further recollects: “As I remember, I 
spent the whole day and evening making 
drawings in different parts of the circus.” 
Back in his studio, he .combined the 
sketches into several finished pictures. 


“Circus Tent” was one of them. As we 
look at it, we can easily believe that he 
had a good time making his sketches and 
working them into pictures. 

The informal presentation of perform- 
ers in “Circus Tent” helps us to appreciate 
the backstage atmosphere and flavor that 
appealed to the artist. While he painted, 
his happy experience was fresh in his 
mind, and he knew how to communicate 
it to us in a realistic manner. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


Circus days are here again! But this 
time, instead of being outside with the 
crowd, we are inside with the performers. 
Like the small boy in the picture, we are 
meeting the Indians, clowns, and bareback 
riders close up. 

Do you feel as though you were really 
under the tent? Notice how the draped 
brown canvas frames the picture at the 
top. The lower part of it forms a back- 
ground for the big white horses. Facing 
each other as they do, they build up an ef- 
fective setting for the tall Indian and the 
eager lad. The lines of this boy’s figure 
tell us he is lively and excited. Guess what 
he is asking the Indian! What would you 
ask if you had a chance? Would you like 
to put on his golden-feathered bonnet? 

Who is the other person near the horses? 
The circus has many employees besides the 
performers. This one takes care of the 
horses. Would you like to have that job? 
The roustabout’s blue shirt shows plainly 
against the white horse. ‘ 

The contours of the animals form bold, 
strong curves. Find another curve in the 
upper part of the picture. Since curving 
lines suggest good spirits and gaiety, the 
artist has used them to express the care- 
free atmosphere of the circus. Where do 
you see a curving arm or leg? Find some 
large white dots. 

Look again at the horses. They are 
painted with tempera paint. At school 
you often use that kind of paint. It is an 
emulsion, or mixture of oily and watery 
substances. When artists use it, and oil 
paint, in parts of the same picture, the 
mixed technique is called ofl tempera. 
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Usually artists who adopt this method 
paint shapes with white tempera and out- 
line them with colored tempera before 
putting on the oil paint. Where do you 
see such outlines? After the shapes are 
there, the artist quickly blends the oil 
paints into the tempera. Notice how the 
blue-gray on the underside of one horse is 
worked into the white. Do you under- 
stand why a critic said that Mr. Beal’s 
“color is based on form”? 

What other white things do you see be- 
sides the horses? Is there any white on the 
Indian? Don’t forget the clown’s very 
white face. 

Do you think the clown is as unhappy 
as he appears to be? Many clowns make 
us laugh by pretending to be very sad 
when they have nothing of importance to 
be sad about. 

The clown’s rich brown suit sets off the 
delicate figure of the circus girl. She is 
one of the star performers. No circus 
would seem complete without a girl in a 
fluffy pink skirt riding on the bare back 
of a big white horse. Notice how she 
stands, the graceful curves of her shoul- 
ders and arm. Contrast her posture with 
that of the Indian. Everything about her 
looks soft and feminine, yet we know she 
must be strong. Why? 

The people, the horses, the colors and 
lines—how well the artist has combined 
them to convey to us, and share with us, 
the pleasures of that golden summer day 
at the circus! 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: ‘ 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA COLLECTION 


THE ARTIST 


Although Gifford Beal has always been 
identified with New York City, his work 
is not limited to city subjects. Born in 
New York in 1879, he was only twelve 
years old when he became a pupil of 
William M. Chase, famous artist and 
teacher. Later he studied at the Art Stu- 
dents’ League, and he attended Princeton 
University. 

At the age of twenty, Mr. Beal first ex- 
hibited at the National Academy of De- 
sign, and in 1914 he became a member of 
the Academy. He believes in the impor- 
tance of sound technique and strict form 
in painting, but he recognizes the merits 
of work in a style different from his own. 
In 1934, while serving on an award jury at 
the Carnegie Institute exhibition, he voted 
first prize to a young artist for a very 
modernistic painting. 

Homer Saint-Gaudens, Carnegie Insti- 
tute art director, once said of Mr. Beal, 
“While he knows his rules and regulations, 
he never preaches what he practices,” and 
he also described his friend as a painter 
“much of the city.” It is true that such 
subjects as “Freight Yards” and “Riding 
in the Park” depict city life, but many 
others are pictures of the sea and ships, 
painted during the summer at Rockport, 
Massachusetts, on Cape Ann. Indeed, 
this artist paints many different phases 
of American life. 

One of Mr. Beal’s fine circus pictures, 
“Girl in White”—showing a trapeze per- 
former swinging by her teeth—was 
awarded a silver medal and $1,500 prize 
at the Corcoran Gallery in Washington, 
D.C., in 1931. He has received many oth- 
er awards—from the National Academy, 
the Carnegie Institute, the Pennsylvania 
Academy, and other art organizations. 
His paintings hang in the galleries of a 
number of cities—including New York, 
Chicago, Denver, Cleveland, Detroit, San 
Francisco, Washington, Atlanta, and Los 
Angeles. 





New York City 
Dear CHILDREN: 


When I go to the circus, espe- 
cially when it is a “tent show,” I 
feel very young again and enjoy 
the sights and sounds and atmos- 
phere as much as I did when I was 
a boy. All this in spite of the fact 
that I have three grandchildren. 

Circus day will always be the 
same in towns and cities and the 
combination of the elephant and 
the peanut will always be a sym- 
bol of happy days. 


Your friend, 


Rifle. [‘Yeuk 
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A FINAL CHECK-UP IN SEATWORK 


NE of the best forms of review is to 
O use familiar material in a new way 
which calls for active thinking. This seat- 
work has been prepared with that idea in 
mind. No child can perform these seat» 
work exercises with a knowledge merely of 
phonetic analysis. He must be sure also 
what a word means, and be capable of as- 
sociating it with ideas. 

The directions given for certain exer- 
cises are clear and explicit, and here again 
functional reading must take place before 
the work can be done correctly. Most of 
the exercises are suitable for blackboard 
work, . 

Word Recognition. 

1. Provide each child with scissors and 
several newspaper advertisements printed 
in large type. From these he may cut all 
the words that he knows. Each child may 
paste his words on a large paper. 

2. Give each child a page torn from an 
old reader. Tell the pupils to underline all 
the words that they know. Such work 
should be carefully checked. 

Finding Little Words in Longer Words. 

Look at each word. 

Find a little word in it. 

Draw a red line under the little word. 


sit team reach 
boiling hair horn 
between winter butter 
must gold tomorrow 
swing basket bright 


Classification. 

Write Alive—Not Alive at the top of a 
paper. 

Then study the words below. 

In the first column write everything 
that is alive. 

In the second column, write everything 
that is not alive. 


stone flower ant ring 
child wind kite coal 
Eskimo man moon gas 

tree frog boat shoe 
watch seed wheel box 


Selecting and Classifying Words. 
Look at each group of words. 
In the blank spaces put one word of the 
same kind from the list below. 
1. drum, doll, 
. horse, cow, — 
. chair, stool, 
. dime, nickel, — 

. orange, apple, 
. month, day, — 
penny sheep picnic —_— peach 

week run bench ball 
Matching Words to Pictures. 

Make a book of 12 pages. 

On each page draw a picture for one of 
these words. 

Write the words under your pictures. 


Aum hb & WN 


1. running 5. picnic 9. robin 
2. Indian 6. telephone 10. engine 
3. giraffe 7. garden 11. pony 


4. oranges 8. swimming 12. tree 


Adding ing. 

You can add ing to 6 of the words that 
are listed below. 

Write each of the 6 words; then add 
ing to each, like this: go—going. 


lift do Monday 
chair desk grow 
plant red call 

and fly hat 


Matching Words to Make Sentences. 

Choose a word from the first column 
and another from the second column 
which will make a good sentence. 

Write the sentence. 

Do this with all the other words. 

Begin each sentence with a capital let- 
ter and end it with a period. 


birds moo 
babies pant 
sheep grunt 
rain bleat 
dogs drips 
stars paint 
cows shine 
pigs fly 
children creep 


Choosing Synonyms. 

From this list copy five pairs of words 
which mean almost the same thing. 

Do not copy any other words. 


high play fly gay 
deep back home frolic 
empty cheerful low behind 
soar chimney out house 

















picture. 








winter 
picnic 
book 
house 
mother 





Draw a line under each 
word that tells about the 


Then write a story about 
the picture, using some of 
these words. 


walk 
trees 


father 
brook 
grass 
sing 


baby 


lunch 
fun 
garden 
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READY-TO-USE TESTS FOR 


Honeybees and Spiders 


HELEN CROSS FORD 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public School, Middle River, Maryland 


1. Fill each blank with the cor- 
rect word or words selected from 
the list below. 

1. Honeybees are in- 
sects. 

2. The body of a bee is divid- 
ed into parts. 

3. The -.... is the largest 
part of a bee’s body. 

4. Bees store honey in little 
wax pockets called 

5. Baby bees eat 

6. The bee sucks up 
from flowers with its tongue. 

7. Most of the bees in a hive 
8. Male bees are called 

9. A worker bee’s abdomen is 
a honey-making , 

10. The honey of . is 
famous for clearness and purity. 


11. Our choicest strains of 
bees originated in , 

beebread Switzerland 

abdomen three 

social cells 

Italy nectar 

drones workers 

six factory 


Il. If the sentence is true, write 
T after it; if it is false, write F. 

1. Wild honey is clear. 

2. Fat bees are workers. 

3. The queen bee is very long 
and slender. 

4. Worker 
short tongues. 

5. The sting of a drone is very 
painful. 

6. Worker bees have a honey 
sac in the stomach. 

7. A bee dies soon after sting- 


bees have 


very 


8. There is always a breeze in 


"a beehive. 


9. The bee gathers pollen in 
little baskets on its back legs. 

10. Thousands of bees live in 
one hive. 

11. Bees like a dirty house. 

12. The average life of a 
worker bee is six weeks. 

13. Three or four queens live 
in a beehive all the time. 

14. Bees that are 
rarely sting. 

15. Most of the male bees live 
through the winter. 

16. The queen bee often lives 
three or four years. 

17. Many of the wax cells in 
the hive are used as storerooms 
for honey. 

18. Bees are valuable to man 
only because they make honey. 

19. White clover yields excel- 
lent honey. 


swarming 


III. Choose the word or group 
of words in each parenthesis 
which makes the sentence correct. 

1. Spiders may have as many 
a (four, eight, two) pairs of 
eyes. 

2. Spiders 
eight) legs. 

3. The body of a spider is di- 
vided into (two, three, four) 
parts. 

4. A spider whose bite is dan- 
gerous to people is the (wolf, 
black widow, crab) spider. 

§. Spiders use the sense of 
(touch, sight, taste) more than 
many animals do. 

6. Garden spiders build (geo- 
metrical, funnel, bowl) webs. 


have (four, six, 





ing 2 person, 
SY 





Did you know 
that insects 


of all kinds 


have six legs? 
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Did you know that 
the maple leaf is the 
national emblem of the 


Dominion of Canada? 








IV. Fill each blank with the cor- 
rect word or phrase from the list. 
1. The __.. of a spider are 
under the back part of the body. 
2. A spider’s legs are termi- 
nated by strong * 
3. Spiders fly by means of 


4. People use spider silk in 


5. An orb web is like a 


6. Supporting threads of a spi- 
der web are .. : 

7. The threads that run around 
and around are , 

8. Tarantulas chase their prey 
instead of catching it in 


microscopes claws 
dry and rigid spinnerets 
strands of silk wheel 
elastic and sticky = webs 


(For key, see page 67) 


Some Common Insects 


ALICE M. READ 
Formerly, Teacher of English and Literature, Public Schools, Clear Lake, lowa 


I. Choose the word or group of 
words in each parenthesis which 
makes the sentence true. 

1. Dragonflies are very (use- 
ful because they destroy many 
injurious insects, harmful be- 
cause they attack livestock). 

2. (Katydids, Lacewings) sing 
by rubbing a scraper at the base 
of one of the front wings across 
a file on the base of the other. 

3. The social wasps build nests 
of paper which they make out of 
(wood, rags). 

4. When it is resting, a (but- 
terfly, moth) holds its wings 
erect above its head. 

5. The ladybug or ladybird is 
really a (beetle, wasp). 

6. Cicadas spend about (seven, 
seventeen) years of their life un- 
der the ground and they lay their 
eggs in (trees, dirt). 

7. The (crickets, mosquitoes) 
have ears on their forelegs. 

8. An insect’s sense of smell is 
located in the (antennae, mandi- 
bles). 

9. The (walking stick, pray- 
ing mantis) has no wings. 


I. Fill each blank with the cor- 
rect insect name chosen from the 
list that follows. 

1. The - have eyes like 
jewels, which are at one time a 
shining golden color and at an- 
other ruby red. 

2. The .... are beetles that 
have the power to glow in the 
darkness. 

3. The _____. capture the ba- 
bies of other species and make 
slaves out of them. 

4. Only the males among the 

are the music makers. 

§. The are small wasps 
with a very sharp sting. 

6. Any of the very small two- 
winged insects may be called 


7. The _..... destroy much 
corn, wheat, and other grains. 

8. The hide their lar- 
vae in a white froth attached to 
reeds that grow in water. 


yellow jackets —_lacewings 
froghoppers Amazon ants 
gnats chinch bugs 
katydids fireflies 


' (For key, see page 67) 
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MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 











Did you know that 
the Assembly of the 
United Nations first 


met in London, in 


January, 1946? 








A Survey of Canada 


JEAN C. RICE 
Teacher, Lincoln School, Roselle, New Jersey 


I. Fill each blank with the cor- 
rect word or words. 

1. The population of Canada 
is largely concentrated in the 

_.. part of the Dominion. 

2. Politically, she has 
provinces and territories. 

3. Northern Canada is inhab- 
ited by _... and ‘ 

4. The head of the govern- 
ment is the ___.. 

§. The capital isat 000. = 

6. Canada’s greatest source of 
wealth is the industry. 

7. Canada’s three leading sea- 
ports are 


Il. Choose the correct word or 
words in each parenthesis. 

1. Two leading products man- 
ufactured in Canada are (lum- 
ber, sugar, paper, shoes). 


2. (Hamilton, Winnipeg) is a 
great Canadian wheat market. 

3. Yukon has rich (gold, 
iron) mines. 

4. An abundance of nickel is 
mined in (Manitoba, Ontario). 

5. Maple sugar is produced in 
(New Brunswick, Quebec). 


Ill. If the statement is true, 
write T after it; if it is false, 
write F after it. 

1. All of Canada’s harbors are 
icebound in winter. 

2. In Quebec most of the peo- 
ple speak French. 

3. Large sections of farm land 
are found around Hudson Bay. 

4. Western farmers produce 
only wheat and oats. 

5. Fur trapping is carried on 
extensively. (For key, see page 67) 


The United Nations 


REY F. HEAGY 
Principal, Euchee School, Sapulpa, Oklahoma 


Select the word or group of 
words in each parenthesis. which 
makes the sentence true. 

1. (Fifty-one, Fifty-four) na- 
tions signed the United Nations 
Charter at San Francisco. 

2. The main purpose of the 
Organization is to (regulate trade 
among nations, preserve the peace 
of the world). 

3. The General Assembly is 
composed of delegates of (sev- 


eral, all) member nations of the 
organization. 

4. The Security Council is 
made up of (five, eleven) perma- 
nent members and (six, ten) 
nonpermanent members. 

5. The Economic and Social 
Council (puts into effect, rec- 
ommends to the General Assem- 
bly) human-welfare measures. 

6. For passage of an important 
measure in the General Assem- 


bly, a (two-thirds, three-fourths ) 
majority vote is required. 

7. The title of the chief ad- 
ministrative officer is (President, 
Secretary-General). 

8. Each member of the Gen- 
eral Assembly has (one vote, 
votes according to its size). 

9. (Hussein Ala, Trygve Lie) 
is the Secretary-General of the 
organization. 

10. The United States (is, is 
not) a permanent member of the 
Security Council. 

11. The International Court 
of Justice holds its meetings in 
(Washington, D.C.; The Hague). 

12. (Eight, Eighteen) mem- 
bers of the organization make up 
the Economic and Social Council. 

13. The (Security Council, 
General Assembly) first met in 
New York in the spring of 1946. 

14. Regular meetings of the 
General Assembly are held (once, 
twice) each year. 


15. The members of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council are 
elected by the (Security Council, 
General Assembly). 

16. The United Nations Char- 
ter favors (regulation of arma- 
ments, each nation’s arming as it 
sees fit). 

17. The budget of the or- 
ganization is approved by the 
(Security Council, General As- 
sembly). 

18. Any part of the organiza- 
tion may ask the (International 
Court of Justice, Security Coun- 
cil) for legal advice. 

19. A member of the organiza- 
tion (may, may not) defend it- 
self against armed attack, before 
the Security Council takes action. 

20. The General Assembly (is 
permitted to, may not) hold spe- 
cial meetings. 

21. The Trusteeship Council 
has a (fixed, flexible) number of 
members, (For key, see page 67) 


Review of Arithmetic Facts 


LEONA GALINN 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Avondale School, Cincinnati, Obio 


If the sentence is true, write T 
after it; if it is false, write F. 

1. A division problem can be 
proved by adding the quotient 
and the divisor together. 

2. A division problem is wrong 
if it doesn’t come out even. 

3. A fraction whose numera- 
tor is less than its denominator is 
called a proper fraction. 

4. No whole number ever 
starts with a zero. 

5. Subtrahend is the quantity 
to be subtracted. 

6. The sum of two odd num- 
bers is always an even number. 


7. The answer to an addition 
problem is called its sum. 

8. In solving a problem in 
long division, each remainder 
should be larger than the divisor. 

9. Circumference is the dis- 
tance around a circle. 

10. Fractions cannot be added 
or subtracted unless they have 
the same denominator. 

11. To reduce a fraction to its 
lowest terms, add the numerator 
and denominator together. 

12. Product is the name given 
to the answer in a subtraction 
problem. (For key, see page 67) 








Did you know that the 
circumference of a circle 
is found by multiplying 
its diameter by 3.1416? 


3.1416 
ae 5-5 
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INDIVIDUALIZING ARITHMETIC 


LEO J. BRUECKNER 


Professor of Elementary Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


teacher of arithmetic 

knows that there is a great 
difference in the abilities of pu- 
pils in that subject field, in both 
its social and its mathematical 
phases. This wide range of dif- 
ference is observed as early as the 
primary grades, and it gradually 
increases as the children progress 
through school. Teachers, there- 
fore, are faced with the prob- 
lem of adapting the curriculum, 
instructional procedures, and ma- 
terials to the individual require- 
ments of children in their classes. 
The purpose of this article is to 
describe several methods that may 
be used to provide for differences 
in rates of learning the mathe- 
matical phase of the subject— 
that is, number processes. 

In the lower grades the teacher 
should determine the readiness of 
her pupils for the study of arith- 
metic. Several primary textbooks 
and workbooks contain suitable 
readiness tests which will indi- 
cate how much knowledge chil- 
dren have of the uses of number; 
how well they are able to read, 
write, and use easy numbers; and 
how extensive is their arithmetic 
vocabulary. On the basis of these 
tests, the teacher can group her 
pupils and provide for the kinds 
of experience necessary to devel- 
op strength where weakness is 
revealed. 

In some of the newer text- 
books and workbooks there are 
similar tests to determine whether 
pupils at higher grade levels are 
ready for the study of major 
topics and processes, such as long 
division, addition of fractions, 
and multiplication of decimals. 
When deficiencies in basic skills 
are revealed, these essentials must 
be taught before the new work 
is begun. For example, if a readi- 
ness test in long division shows a 
marked weakness in subtraction, 
the teacher should reteach as is 
necessary and provide practice in 
subtraction before beginning the 
difficult work with long division. 
Otherwise serious difficulty will 
be met in the new steps because 
of weakness in a skill that is basic 
in working division examples. 
PRESENTING A NEW STEP 

When presenting a new step 
in a process, the following proce- 
dure will enable the teacher to 
study closely how different pu- 
pils learn the step and to adjust 
the presentation to the differences 
in ability which she detects. 


VERY 
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Learning fundamental operations in number proc- 
esses is not easy. Here are suggestions for ways 
to adapt the instruction to individual differences. 


1. Select a practical social situ- 
ation in which the need for the 
new step is evident. Then the 
children will see the reason for 
mastering it. This plan is espe- 
cially valuable for slower pupils 
who cannot grasp a purely ab- 
stract presentation. 

2. Make the step meaningful 
by the use of concrete objects— 
for example, marbles. 

3. Next use pictures to pro- 
vide a concrete 
experience with the number as- 
pects of the situation. 

4. Follow with a clear semi- 
concrete presentation—such as di- 


somewhat less 


agrams, drawings, or dots. 

§. And then teach the actual 
mathematical procedure, showing 
(Whenever 
possible, use a printed explana- 


the process involved. 


tion of the procedure in a good 
textbook to which a pupil can 
subsequently be referred when 
he needs to review the step.) 

6. To make sure that the pro- 
cedure is understood, and steps 
are taken in proper sequence, 
have pupils explain solutions of 
several worked-out exampjes in- 
volving the step that is being 
presented. 

7. As a test to see whether 
they have mastered the explana- 
tion, have the pupils copy the 
same examples without the work, 
close their books, and then work 
the examples. 

8. Have them compare their 
work with the models in the text- 


book (or on the blackboard) to 





determine for themselves wheth- 
er their solutions are correct and 
to discover their own errors. 

9. In the case of puvils who 
have apparently mastered the 
step—as shown by their correct- 
ly solving the models—assign 
practice exercises or problems to 
develop skill. 

10. In the case of pupils who 
evidently have not learned the 
step—as indicated by failure to 
work the models correctly—find 
the reasons for the difficulty and 
reteach what is necessary. When 
they mastered the step, 
practice can be assigned. Under- 
standing of the step should be 
assured before practice is begun. 

The steps outlined above are 
much more gradual than those 
used by many teachers and are 
more likely to result in successful 


have 


mastery of a step by all pupils. 
RECHECKING 


From time to time, the teacher 
should recheck in order to find 
out whether pupils have retained 
knowledge of the steps already 
presented. This can be done by 
a simple diagnostic test consist- 
ing of at least three examples il- 
lustrating each step previously 
taught. The examples should be 
arranged in a row across the page 
to facilitate location of weak 


spots. If a pupil works the three 
examples of a type, he obviously 
remembers the procedure. A sin- 
gle error is likely to be due to 
If two or three of the 


chance. 





we See | 


After pupils see the meaning of the steps in long division, they can be 


given practice exercises to develop skill. 
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examples in the row are worked 
incorrectly, a definite difficulty 
is indicated. 

Pupils should be taught to turn 
to the textbook references (writ- 
ten by the teacher on the test 
paper after the row of examples), 
in order to restudy the step and 
correct their difficulty. Most pu- 
pils will require no further help. 
A few will need to go over their 
work with the teacher to discover 
what is wrong. 


HELPING SLOW PUPILS 


There are several helpful tech- 
niques that the teacher can use 
with the pupils whose test papers 
reveal weaknesses. They include: 
careful analysis of written work; 
study of the steps a pupil gives 
when he is asked to do the work 
orally; observation of his proce- 
dures when he works at the 
blackboard or on scratch paper; 
and questioning or interview. 

A diagnostic test will locate 
the difficulty, but the mature of 
the difficulty must be determined 
by means of analytical techniques 
such as are listed above. The 
writer once found a boy who had 
extreme difficulty with subtrac- 
tion. His answers were usually 
correct, but he could work very 
few examples during the time al- 
lowed for practice or on tests. 
Faulty methods of work were 
indicated. In an individual ex- 
amination it was found that the 
pupil counted throughout his 
work whenever borrowing was 
involved. For example, in sub- 
tracting 37 from 81, the pupil 
counted by ones from 81 back to 
37 and was able to get the cor- 
rect answer. Such a difficulty 
could be located only by analysis 
through a study of the pupil’s 
method of work. 


PROVIDING FOR CAPABLE 
PUPILS 


Special assignments can be 
made for pupils who master the 
new step quickly. In many of 
the modern textbooks numerous 
suitable activities are suggested, 
such as the preparation of special 
reports on applications of num- 
ber processes; the preparation of 
scrapbooks, exhibits, and murals 
dealing with social applications 
being studied; readings; inde- 
pendent research work; and mag- 
ic squares to be solved. Such 
activities help the abler pupils 
to develop a rich background in 
arithmetic. (Continued on-page 68) 
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Parts of Speech-—Interjections 

















An interjection is a word or group of words which expresses strong 
feeling, and has no grammatical connection with a sentence. 
An interjection is usually followed by an exclamation mark. 
Hark! Hark! The dogs do bark. There! | did it 
SOME COMMON INTERJECTIONS 
Ah! Hark! Oh! 
Alas! Hello! Ouch! 
Bah! - Help! Pshaw! 
Behold! Hey! There! 
| Bravo! Hurrah! Ugh! 
| Encore! Hush! Welll 
Fire! Indeed! Well done! 
For shame! Lo! What! 
Good-by! Never! Whew! 
Ha! Ha! Nonsense! Why! 
iit aa 














TWO LITTLE PIGS RUN AWAY 


FRANCES TAYLOR 


reg had finished eating their (VJ . 1 lay 


Mother Pig and her Ae 





RE og 
down to sleep with Jsrareg snuggled beside her. The Paes dug holes under the 
Dt and ran down the =e The ‘of saw something in the whiJjduk, and 


stopped to see whether it was good to eat. When he got back to the road, the 


‘7 was nowhere to be seen. “Where can Brother be?” squealed the ne , 

















He kicked over an old {i but no one was in it except a Ga2- He dived 
under a big Na but backed out quickly, all scratched by $<~. “Where can 
Brother be?” A came along. “Whee!” he shouted. “There's a cute little 


cg " The CO chased the oe but he tripped over a X_y and fell, so 
the litle black pig got away. A ioe: peeped from behind 0 Sh: “What's the 
matter?” he asked. “Oh, a © chased me, and | can’t find Brother,” the little 
pig cried. The lord: said, “Follow me.” He led the little pig along a apeSonil 


they came to a cP) There the — > sat and looked at the dirty water. The 
Y sat down and looked too. “But where is Brother?” he asked. The lot 


re 
> 


pointed one | straight at the Ez. Just then something wiggled in the water! 


Brother waded out! He was dripping mud, “Oink! Oink!” the grunted. 
“What were you doing in that <=>?” ‘or asked. The “Fe. began to cry. 
“| stuck my 3 in 26) and the hornets stung me. The mud felt cool and 


took the hurt away. | want to go home.” Away he scampered. The JM 


waved good-by to a} and followed. The pi crawled under the =n , 


They nosed up beside Mother Pig and soon Cee is were all sound asleep. 
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FLAG DAY PARADE 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY JEAN KAISER 





1. Here it comes! Just 


hear the drums _ re - sound - ing through the street; 
2. Bu-gles toot, and 


horn and flute all join’ in with a will; 


“ee 
a hun-dred feet step- ping to their beat! 
be- gin to trill; clar- i- nets are shrill! 





Thir - teen stripes of red and 


white wave proud -ly in the sky! 
Gleam-ing bars and field of 


stars are proud-ly car - ried igh! 





Hearts beat free with 


joy to see the pa - 
Hearts be - gin to 


rade go by! 
flut-ter when the pa - 


rade goes by! 
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AT THE SHOE HOUSE 


FOR ALL GRADES 


CATHERINE URBAN 








CHARACTERS 


TOMMY About nine or ten 
JACK —years old. Others 
BILLY if desired. 
PEGGY , 

Eleven or twelve 
SUSAN 

~?—years old. Others 

ALICE : . 

if desired. 
JEAN 
ANNI ; 
anaes Seven or cight years 

—old. Others if de 

PETER ; 

sired, 
TEDDY 
OLD WOMAN} ° 


—Older girls. 
MOTHER GOosE) ~~ Ider girl 


SPIDERS } —Any number of 
BATts }  middle-grade children. 
SANDMAN —An older boy. 
NIGHT | __Ojder girls. 
DAWN ) ‘ 

: } —Any number of 
SWEETOREAMS | Young children. 
ROOF MENDER) 


PLUMBER \ —Older boys. 


HELPER | —Middle-grade boys. 
ASSISTANT | 
SETTING 

The backdrop is a shoe house in 
sad disrepair—hole in roof, paint 
off in places, shutters hanging by 
one hinge, and so on. Curtains at 
windows are torn and dingy. If 
possible, the door and one window 
should be real. Rolled up above 
this backdrop is another on which 
appears the same shoe house, fresh- 
ly painted, with roof and shutters 
repaired, curtains clean, and so on. 
Scattered about are a few boxes 
for seats. 




















ie play may be done in the 


schoolyard as an end-of -the- 
year program. Any number of 
children may take part. Both 
solo and group dances are sug- 
gested. All should be of a simple 
interpretive nature. 


THE PLAY 


(Several boys, including Jack, 
Tommy, and Billy, are playing 
marbles. Some girls, including 


Peggy, Alice, and Jean, are seated 
Anne, Sally, 


on boxes reading. 


Peter, Teddy, and others are play- 
ing with dolls and blocks. There 
is a disturbance among the mar- 
ble players.) 

TOMMY—You fudged, Billy! 
You cheated! 

yjack—Billy fudged! Give me 
back my marble! 

BiLLY—I never! I never did! 

jack—You did, too! 

SUSAN (crossly)—For mercy 
sakes, hush up! 

jJack—He’s going to give me 
back my marble! He's gajng to! 
(T'ussles with Billy.) 

(Soon there is a general fight 
and much yelling.) 

OLD WOMAN (coming to the 
door of the shoe house)—Mercy 
me, Peggy, can’t you keep those 
young ones quiet? Such noise! 

peccy (separating the boys)— 
Yes, Mother. 

OLD WOMAN (turns to other 
girls) —Girls, you haven’t done 
the dishes yet! Alice, Jean, 
Susan! Now, come right into the 
house and get busy! 

ALIceE—Yes, Mother. 

(None of the girls move.) 

OLD WOMAN—No more loiter- 
ing! Come, now. (Starts for 
the door but stops near Susan, 
who has not moved.) Susan! 

SUSAN—I don’t want to go in. 
Look at the old house—it’s fall- 
ing to pieces! Half the paint is 
gone. The roof leaks. The fau- 
cets all drip. The windows are 
dirty; the curtains are too. Its 
no fun to work in such an ugly 
old place! 

OLD WOMAN—Susan Oldshoe! 

JEAN—lIt does look terrible! 

SUSAN (getting to her feet with 
resolution) —I’m not going to 
live in this old shoe any more! 

OLD WOMAN—The very idea! 
And where would you go, Miss? 
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SUSAN—I'’m going down to 
where the brook meets the Dover 
Road. There are Gypsies down 
there! I saw them yesterday! 

pEGGY—Oh, Susan, were they 
dancing? : 

susaN (dreamily)—Yes, they 


danced and they sang! And 
beautiful music was playing. 

ALL CHILDREN—O-h-h-h-h-h! 

OLD WOMAN (worried)—But 
those Gypsies have nothing to do 
with us! 

SUSAN—I’m going to go and 
live with them! They don’t live 
in a worn-out old shoe! They 
sleep out under the stars and cat 
the berries from the bushes, and 
nuts and fruit from the trees! 
They dance and sing all day long! 


JEAN—It must be wonderful! 
peccy—I'll go too, Susan! 
oTHERS—And I! And I! 
OLD WOMAN—Children! Chil- 
dren! You won’t like the life 
that the Gypsies lead. 
TOMMY—They fish in the 
brook! I'd like that. 
BILLY—I wonder whether they 
hunt with bows and arrows! 
yack—Oh, let’s go! Let’s go! 
ALL CHILDREN—Yes, let’s! 
susAaN—Come, then. (Sfarfs 
to lead the children off.) 
OLD WOMAN—Children, you 
don’t know what you are doing! 
ALL CHILDREN (call)—Good- 
by! Good-by! (They exit.) 
(Old Woman sits on a box 
and weeps.) (Continued om page 64) 





HOLIDAY IN RUSSIA 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


CATHARINE W. KEANE 
Teacher of Social Studies, Livingston School, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


ANNOUNCER (before the cur- 
tain)—The Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics is comparatively 
a new nation. After the revo- 
lution of 1917 in Russia, great 
changes took place. New meth- 
ods were tried, and an entirely 
new social and economic system 
was developed. But many clung 
to their faith in the old ways. 
Because the government is new 
though the country is very old, 
it is difficult to understand life 
in Russia. In our play, we shall 
show you some of the contrasts 
between the old ways and the 
new. (Evxits.) 

(When the curtain opens, Old 
Woman and Old Man are seated 
on a park bench. A basket is at 
their feet. Ivan, Tona, Misha, 
and Olga enter and sit on an- 
other bench and on the ground.) 

I1vAN—I am glad for this holi- 
day, so we can get out of school. 

TONA—I’m so excited I can 
hardly wait for the parade. I 
wish we could dance. 

IVAN—Say, Tona, that’s an 
idea. (Rises.) Come on, Olga 
and Misha. 

MIsHA—Let’s wait for Carl. I 
sce him coming. 

(Carl enters.) 

I1VAN—Hello, Carl! We want 
to dance. Will you join us? 

carL—Yes, I'd like to. 

(Children do a dance, and then 
sit on bench or ground.) 

oLca—What kept you, Carl? 


caRL—I’ve been in the fields 
helping my father with the grain. 

TONA—Whew! That must be 
a tough job. 

CARL—It isn’t so hard. The 
big machines do the heavy work. 

OLD MAN—You’re lucky, my 
children. When I was young, we 
had no machinery. We even had 
to thresh the wheat by hand. A 
large group of people worked to- 
gether, and it took a long time. 

OLD WOMAN—So many things 
are different nowadays. Farming 
is easier and so is housekeeping. 
especially cooking. In my youth, 
our principal food was a beet 
soup called borsch. 

MIsHA—My mother makes it 
and it’s delicious. 

OLD WOMAN—Your mother 
probably buys ground spices to 
season the borsch she makes. 
Would you like to see how I used 
to prepare mine? 

CHILDREN—Oh, yes! 

OLD WOMAN—We are moving. 
So we put some of our choicest 
possessions in this basket which 
we are carrying to our new home. 
(Reaches into basket.) This is 
a mortar that I used in my kitch- 
en to grind up nuts, spices, and 
many other things. This piece is 
called a pestle. Not everyone 
used a mortar; sometimes a large 
heavy board took its place. The 
women would pound with the 
pestle on the substance and grind 
it into fine powder. 
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o.ca—How very interesting! 


I am glad I don’t have to. grind. 


my mother’s spices nowadays. It 
would take too long a time. 
OLD MAN—We have our samo- 
var in the basket too. (He takes 
it out of the basket.) It is more 
than just a large copper tea urn 








CHARACTERS 


ANNOUNCER MISHA 
OLD WOMAN CARL 


OLD MAN OLGA 
IVAN NATASHA—A ballet 
TONA dancer. 

SETTING 


A park in Moscow. Buildings 
of the Kremlin are in the back- 
ground. Flags and banners indi- 
cate a holiday atmosphere. There 
are benches scattered about. 




















to be heated by charcoal; it is a 
custom, a tradition, one which 
links the old Russia with the 
new. At any social gathering 
where refreshments are served, 
there will always be a samovar. 

IvAN—Our samovar is not so 
fine as this one, but we have very 
pretty glasses from which to 
drink the tea. 

MISHA—Father puts a lump of 
sugar in his mouth and takes a 
drink of tea. One lump lasts 
while he drinks a glassful. 

OLD MAN—Speaking of old 
times reminds me of our houses. 
They were very plain, and had 
only one window. The frame- 
work was carved and so was the 
front of the house. 

CAaRL—Now our houses are 
brick with lots of windows. 

OLD WOMAN—Years ago, we 
took baths very differently from 
the modern way. We would 
throw cold water on a hot stove 
in a small room. It would fill the 
room with steam. We would 
climb to a shelf near the ceiling, 
and lie there as long as we were 
able to stand the steam. 

MIsHA—Golly! 
to do is to turn on a faucet and 
hot or cold water comes out. 


All we have 


OLGA—We heat our stoves with 
coal. We just put.a shovelful in 
the stove and we have heat. 

OLD MAN—When I was a boy, 
we children had to get up early 
in the morning and go out in the 
bitter cold to gather wood for 


the big stove. Then we worked 


hard all day helping our parents. 
We had no schooling. 

oLrca—Our country has forty 
million children of school age. 
They receive free education in 
seven-year schools. Besides, there 
are nursery schools for children 
under four years of age. 

TONA—We learn about the 
government at the community 
schools. 

OLD WOMAN—Tell us some of 
the things you have learned. 

TONA—In the Soviet Union 
every woman and man at the 
age of eighteen—no matter what 
race, color, or nationality—can 
vote. We have a republican con- 
stitution. The central power is 
the Supreme Council of the Soviet 
Union, elected for four years. 

carL—Our flag (points to flag 
in background) is red with yel- 
low emblems. The star repre- 
sents sovereignty, and the crossed 
hammer and sickle are the sym- 
bols of workers and farmers. 

OLD MAN—On our way to the 
park, we passed a museum where 
famous icons and paintings are 
exhibited. 

MisHA—My mother has told 
me about the icons she saw in one 
of the royal museums. They be- 
longed to Peter the Great. Some 
had diamonds and rubies set in 
the paintings or in the frames. 

orca (looking off stage)— 
Here comes Natasha. 

TONA—She has been practicing 
her ballet lesson. She wouldn’t 
omit practicing even on a holi- 
day. 

CHILDREN—Hello, Natasha. 

NATASHA (entering)—Hello, 
everyone. 

IVAN—Will you dance for us? 

OLD WOMAN—We’d like to see 
you dance. (Continued on page 61) 
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PRINCESS, AWAKE! 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


MABLE HUNTER HOGGAN 
Formerly, Teacher, Primary Grades, Public School, Rigby, Idaho 


READER (steps in front of the 
closed curtains and reads or tells 
the story of “Sleeping Beauty,” 
ending with)—A high, dense 
thicket of thorns and brambles 
at once sprang up around the 
castle, and no one could make a 
passage through. And thus it 
remained for a hundred long 
years. A new line of kings 
reigned, and in the wars and tu- 
mults of that time the story of 
the sleeping Princess was forgot- 
ten. Then one day a Prince, who 
had been out hunting and had 
lost his way, came upon the En- 
chanted Castle during his wan- 
derings. (Reader exits.) 

(The curtains slowly part. All 
of the characters, except the 
Prince and the Fairies, are on 
the stage and all are asleep. The 
Princess lies on a draped cot in 
the center of the main stage. Be- 
hind her sit the King and Queen. 
The King’s head droops forward. 
The Queen’s head rests on the 
King’s shoulder. The Guards, at 
right and left of the King and 
Queen, are squatting on the floor, 
holding to spears, heads drooped. 
Couriers are at left and right of 
the cot on which the Princess lies, 
Pages in front of Couriers. They 
lie in different positions on the 
floor or sit with heads drooped 
and arms around their kuees. 
Ladies and Gentlemen are sitting 
in couples at rear and about the 
stage in various attitudes.) 

(The raised platform at the 
rear represents the kitchen. The 
Cook sits at left in a chair by a 
table, his arms stretched across 
the table, his head resting on one 
arm, a rolling pin in one hand. 
On the table is a bread board 
with some dough. A little at 
right of the Cook is the Kitchen 
Boy, sitting with one arm over 
the back of a chair, his head rest- 
ing on his arm. The Scullery 
Maid sits in center by a table 
with a pan of dishes. Her bands 
are in the dishpan, her head rest- 
ing against the pan. At right the 
Serving Maid sits on the floor and 
leans against the wall. Her tray 
of dishes is on the floor.) 

(Music: From this point to 
place where music fades, one 
stanza and the chorus of “Beauti- 
ful Dreamer” should be played.) 

(The Prince comes toward the 
stage through the auditorium. 
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CHARACTERS 


READER—Teacher or pupil. 
PRINCESS—Sleeping Beauty. 
PRINCE—Her rescuer. 
KING—Her father. 
QUEEN—Her mother. 
GUARDS—T wo or more. 
COURIERS—Two or more. 
PAGES—Two small boys. 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—As 
many as desired. 
coox—Fat and irritable. 
KITCHEN BOY—Mischievous, 
SCULLERY MAID—A drudge. 
SERVING MAID—Vivacious, 
six FAmRIES—Godmothers to 
the Princess. 
YOUNGEST FAIRY—The seventh 
godmother. 


CosTUMES 


Period costumes, while not es- 
sential, will add greatly to the at- 
tractiveness of the play. They may 
be patterned after the apparel of 
the Elizabethan Age. The Princess 
wears a silk robe over a white wed- 
ding gown. Her veil is concealed 
behind the couch. 


SETTING 


A raised platform with steps 
leading up to it occupies the rear 
of the stage. Other steps lead 
from the floor of the auditorium 
to the stage proper. Bordering 
these steps and extending a few 
feet back on each side of the main 
stage, trees, vines, and bushes are 
placed to represent a tangled un- 
dergrowth. 




















He goes to the stage, pauses, looks 
around, then begins to push his 
way through the bushes and 
vines, appearing to cut them 
down with his sword. Slowly 
and carefully he makes his way 
through. As he steps on the 
stage and sees the sleeping people, 
he pauses. Then, observing the 
Princess, he walks over and stands 
looking at her a moment, takes 
off his hat, stoops, and kisses her. 
Music fades away.) 

PRINCESS (opens her eyes, turns 
her head toward the Prince, and 
quickly sits up; rubs her eyes, 
looks again at the Prince, and 
reaches out her arms to him)— 
Oh, Prince, have you come at 
last? I have waited so long. But 
I have had. pleasant dreams. 

PRINCE (assisting her to rise) — 
Have you, beautiful Princess? 

pRiNncEss—Oh, look! 

(They stand at right, watch- 
ing what is taking place.) 

(All the characters begin to 
wake up. The actions should be 
definite but not too slow. The 
following (Continued on page 57) 
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a 


DAY 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


This is the way the morning 
dawns: 
Rosy tints 
trees, 
Winds that wake the birds and 

bees, 
Dewdrops on the fields and lawns, 
This is the way the morning 
dawns. 


on flowers and 


This is the way the sun comes 
up: 


Gold on brook and_ glossy 
leaves, 

Mist that melts above the 
sheaves, 


Vine and rose and buttercup— 
This is the way the sun comes 
up. 


This is the way the daylight 
dies: 
Cows are lowing in the lane, 
Fireflies wink hill and 
plain, 
Yellow, red and purple skies— 
This is the way the daylight 
dies. 


> 
oer 


THE LITTLE PLANT 


KATE L. BROWN 


In the heart of a seed, 
Buried deep, so deep, 
A dear little plant 
Lay fast asleep. 


“Wake!” said the sunshine, 
“And creep to the light!” 
“Wake!” said the voice 
Of the raindrops bright. 


The little plant heard, 
And it rose to see 

What the wonderful 
Outside world might be. 


ARIEL’S SONG 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Where the bee sucks there suck I; 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 

There I couch when owls do cry; 
On the bat’s back I do fly, 

After summer, merrily. 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on 

the bough. 
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TREASURY OF VERSE 


BED IN SUMMER 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


In winter I get up at night 
And dress by yellow candleliglit. 
In summer, quite the other way, 


I have to go to bed by day. 


I have to go to bed and see 

The birds still hopping on the 
tree, 

Or hear the grown-up people’s 
feet 

Still going past me in the street. 


And does it not seem hard to you, 

When all the sky is clear and 
blue 

And I should like so much to 
play, 

To have to goto bed by day? 


AS THE FLAG GOES BY 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Boy, bare your head when the 
flag goes by! 

Girl, look your loyalty as it 
waves! 

Those stars came out in a splen- 
did sky 

Over your forefathers’ gallant 
graves; 

Those stripes were fastened by 
heroes’ hands; 

Those colors flash to the farthest 
lands. 

A bit of bunting, but how it 
gleams, 

Fashioned of valor and woven of 
dreams. 

The wind’s in its folds, they are 
lifted high: 

Oh, lift your hearts as the flag 
goes by! 


CIVIC CREED 


MARY McDOWELL 


God hath made of one blood 
All nations and men, 

And we «re His children, 
Brothers and sisters all! 


We are citizens of these United 
States, 

And we believe that our flag 

Stands for self-sacrifice 

For the good of all the people. 


We want, therefore, 

To be true citizens of our great 
country, 

And will show our love for her 

By our works. 
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SEA WASH 


CARL SANDBURG 


The sea wash never ends, 
The sea wash repeats, repeats. 


Only old songs? 

Is that all the sea knows? 
Only the old strong songs? 
Is that all? 


The sea wash repeats, repeats. 


WHAT THE BEE DOES 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


What does the bee do? 


Bring home honey. 


What does father do? 
Bring home money. 


And what does mother do? 
Lay out the money. 


And what does baby do? 
Eat up the honey. 


BERRYING SONG 


LUCY LARCOM 


Ho! for the hills in summer! 
Ho! for the rocky shade, 
Where the ground-pine trails | 
under the fern leaves, 
Deep in the mossy glade. 
Up in the dewy sunrise, 
Waked by the robin’s trill. 
Up and away, a-berrying, 
To the pastures on the hill! 


Red _ lilies 
thicket. 
Wild roses blush here and there. 


blaze out of the 


There’s sweetness in all the 
breezes, 
There’s health in each breath 
of air. 
Hark to the wind in the pine 
trees! 


Hark to the tinkling rill! 
Oh, pleasant it is a-berrying 
In the pastures on the hiil! 


We'll garland our baskets with 
blossoms, 
And sit on the rocks and sing, 
And tell one another old stories, 
Till the trees long shadows 
fling. 
Then homeward with laughter 
and carol, 
Mocking the echoes shrill. 
Oh, merry it is a-berrying 
In the pastures on the hill! 


VACATION SONG 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


When study and school are over, 
How jolly it is to be free, 

Away in the fields of clover, 
The honey-sweet haunts of the 


bee! 


Away in the woods to ramble, 
Where merrily all day long 
The birds in the bush and bram- 

ble 
Are filling the summer with 
song. 


Away in the dewy valley 
To follow the murmuring 
brook, 
Or sit on its bank and dally 
Awhile with a line and a hook. 


Away from the stir and bustle, 
The noise of the town left be- 
hind: 
Vacation for sport and muscle, 
The winter for study and mind. 


There’s never a need to worry; 
There’s never a lesson te learn, 

There’s never a bell to hurry, 
There’s never a duty to spurn. 


So play till the face grows ruddy 

And muscles grow bigger, and 
then 

Go back to the books and study; 

We'll find it as pleasant again. 


ENGINE 
JAMES S. TIPPETT 


I wonder if the engine * 
That dashes down the track 
Ever has a single thought 
Of how it can get back. 


With fifty cars behind it 
And each car loaded full, 
I wonder if it ever thinks 
How hard it has to pull. 


I guess it trusts the fireman; 
It trusts the engineer; 

I guess it knows the switchman 
Will keep the tracks clear. 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to the 
following for permission to_ reprint 
verses: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
Inc., for “Sea Wash” from Smoke and 
Steel, copyright 1920; The Macmillan 
Co., for “What the Bee Does” from Sing- 
Song; Houghton Mifflin Co., for “Berry- 
ing Song,” and for “Vacation Song” from 
Little-Folk Lyrics; Harper & Brothers, 
for “Engine” from I Go A-Traveling. 
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HAPPY VACATION TIME 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


It’s time for vic-to-ry gar - dens, It’s time _ to go to the shore. 


ca-tion time once more. In va - ca - tion you can swim or play ball, 


Have a pic - nic, or just go for a tramp, 


It 


is time to fish, Or do what you wish— It’s va - 


Work a while—then do noth - ing at all. 


Spend some won - der - ful days at a camp. 


You 
What - 





find a green spot by a mur- mur - ing stream And dream— 


ev-er you do, There is wait-ing for you A 


B., bells; TRI., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine. 


R indicates rap of 


h 


s 


_—? 





shake. Cymbals may play lightly with drum. 
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THE VOICE OF AMERICA 


A CHORAL READING FOR UPPER GRADES 


CLARA LOUISE KESSLER 
Children’s Librarian, Withers Public Library, Bloomington, Illinois 


(Full Choir sings one stanza 
of “America, the Beautiful.”) 

MEDIUM soLO—The Voice of 
America is strong today. I can 
feel it springing like a mighty 
tidal wave from both shores, and 
spreading over the whole land. 

HIGH soLto—Ah, think about 
America, think about this vast 
America of ours! 

Low soLo—Think of the great 
plains, and the mountains, the 
ever changing mountains. 

HIGH soLo—They never look 
twice the same. 

MEDIUM soLo—Think of the 
lakes scattered over America. 

HIGH SOLO (quicker)—And of 
the rivers— 

Low soLto—There’s a popular 
song about “Ol’ Man River.” 

(Boys sing a short refrain from 
“OP Man River.”) 

MEDIUM soLo—And think of 
the little towns in America. 

Low soLco—Hundreds, 

MEDIUM soOLO—Thousands, 

HIGH SOLO—Millions of towns 
and villages all over America! 

MEDIUM soLo—Think of the 
cities— 

Low soLo—The great cities of 
America! 

(A slight pause.) 

SOLDIER’s voice (sharply, de- 
mandingly)—What is America? 

Low soLo (cautiously) —Did 
you hear a voice? 

MEDIUM soLO—What voice? 

Low soLo—A stranger’s voice, 
was it not? 

HIGH soLO—What did he say? 

Low soLo—He said, “What is 
America?” 

MEDIUM SOLO (exciledly)— 
What is America? Why— Why, 
America— 

HIGH soLo (quickly) —Why, 
America is—is— (Pauses.) Well, 
what is America? 

Low soLro—You would have 
to go back to its beginning to 
find that out. 

MEDIUM soLO—Its beginning? 
Do you mean Columbus? 

Low soLo—Before Columbus. 

HIGH soLO—The Indians? 

FULL CHoIR—The Indians were 
the first Americans. 

HIGH soLO—The Indians wor- 
shiped the Great Spirit. 

MEDIUM SOLO—They wandered 
far over the forests, prairies, and 
plains. 

Low soto—They developed 
skill in hunting and fishing, 
handcrafts and nature lore. 

FULL CHOIR—The Indians were 
the first Americans. 


[ 30 } 


( Pause.) 

SOLDIER’S VOICE (pleading)— 
But what does America stand 
for? 

Low soLo (sharply)—There it 
is again! 

HIGH soLO—What? 

Low soLo—That voice. 

MEDIUM soLo—What did it 
say? 

Low soLo—lIt said, “But what 
does America stand for?” 

MEDIUM soLo—As for that, 
look at the Pilgrims. America 
stood for something very special 
to them. Don’t you remember 
how the Pilgrim Fathers drew up 
a compact on their ship, before 
they set foot on American soil? 

HIGH soLo—They wanted to 
be sure of one thing. 

Low soLro—What was that? 

FULL CHOIR (solemnly) —“We 
. . « « having undertaken, for 
the glory of God and advance- 


ment of the Christian faith, and” 


honor of our king and country, 
a voyage to plant the first colony 
in the northern parts of Virginia, 
do... . solemnly .. . 
covenant and combine ourselves 
together into a civil body politic, 
for our better ordering and pres- 
ervation . . and by virtue 
hereof to enact, constitute, and 
frame such just and equal laws, 
ordinances, and acts, .... from 
time to time, as shall be thought 
most meet and convenient for 
the general good of the colo- 
Mrcos 

MEDIUM TRIO—Anmverica signi- 
fied freedom to that little band. 
The Pilgrims started the tender 
sprout of freedom growing in the 
soul of each American citizen. 
The Pilgrims planted it, and more 
than a hundred years later the 
colonists brought it into bud with 
the Declaration of Independence. 





Chere was tumult in the city, 

In the quaint old Quaker town, 
And the streets were rife with people 
Pacing restless up and down— 

People gathering at corners, 
Where they whispered, each to 
each, 
And the sweat stood on their temples 
With the earnestness of speech. 


As the bleak Atlantic currents 
Lash the wild Newfoundland shore, 
So they beat against the State House, 
So they surged against the door; 
And the mingling of their voices 
Made a harmony profound, 
Till the quiet street of Chestnut 
Was all turbulent with sound. 


“Will they do it?” “Dare they do 
it?” 
“Who is speaking?” 
news?” 

“What of Adams?” 
Sherman?” 
“Oh! God grant they won't re- 

fuse!” 
“Make some way, there!” “Let me 
nearer!” 
“I am stifling!” “Stifle, then!” 
When a nation’s life’s at hazard, 
We've no time to think of men!” 


“What's the 


“What of 


So they beat against the portal, 
Man and woman, maid and child; 
And the July sun in heaven 
On the scene looked down and 
smiled. 

The same sun that saw the Spartan 
Shed his patriot blood in vain 
Now beheld the soul of freedom, 

All unconquered, rise again. 





THE LIBERTY BELL-—-JULY 4, 1776 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


See! See! 
ers 
Through all its lengthy line, 
As the boy beside the portal 
Looks forth to give the sign! 
With his little hands uplifted, 
Breezes dallying with his hair, 
Hark! with deep, clear intonation, 
Breaks his young voice on the air. 


The dense crowd quiv- 


Hushed the people’s swelling mur- 
mur, 

List the boy’s exultant cry! 
“Ring!” he shouts. “Ring! Grandpa, 
Ring! Oh, ring for Liberty!” 

Quickly at the given signal 
The old bellman lifts his hand, 
Forth he sends the good news, mak- 
ing 
Iron music through the land, 


How they shouted! What rejoicing! 
How the old bell shook the air 
Tiil the clang of freedom ruffled 
The calmly gliding Delaware! 
How the bonfires and the torches 
Lighted up the night’s repose, 
And from the flames, like fabled 
Phoenix, 
Our glorious Liberty arose! 


That old State House Bell is silent, 
Hushed now its clamorous tongue; 
But the spirit it awakened 
Still is living—ever young; 
And when we greet the smiling sun- 
light 
On the Fourth of each July, 
We will ne’er forget the bellman 
Who, betwixt the earth and sky, 
Rang out loudly, “Independence!” 
Which, please God, shall never die! 
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FULL CHOIR—“We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

HIGH TRIO—And not many 
years later this sturdy freedom 
plant blossomed into full flower 
when the Constitution of the 
United States and the Bill of 
Rights were adopted. 

FULL CHOIR—“We the people 
of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, es- 
tablish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the com- 
mon defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” 
(Pause.) “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press; or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances.” 

LOW TRIO—Yes, we can truth- 
fully say that America stands for 
freedom. 

( Pause.) 

SOLDIER’s voice—Are 
any heroes in America? 

Low soto (rather sharply)—I 
keep thinking I hear a voice. 

HIGH soLO—What does it say? 

LOw soLo—He asked whether 
America has any heroes. 

HIGH soLo—What of George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
Daniel Boone, and Abraham 
Lincoln? 

FULL, CHOomR—‘“Fourscore and 
seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent 
a new nation, conceived in liber- 
ty, and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created 
equal... .. We here highly 
resolve that . . . . government 
of the people, by the people, for 
the people shall not perish from 
the earth.” 

MEDIUM soLO—Oh, America 
has many heroes. 

( Pause.) 

SOLDIER’s voice—Does Amer- 
ica have a way of life? 

Low soLo—lI heard it again. 

HIGH sOLO—The voice? 

Low soLo—It’s curious. He 
asked whether America has a way 
of life. (Continued on page 60) 
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A SET OF COASTERS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


ELMER LEE 


















































W HEN Mother serves lemon- 

ade or iced tea on a hot 
day she will appreciate a set of 
coasters for the dining table. Sev- 
eral attractive designs are shown 
here, but let the children plan 
their own—boats, or plants, or 
geometric figures, perhaps. All 
designs should be practiced on 
scratch paper until a satisfactory 
one is secured. Draw 34” cir- 
cles on sheet cork or cardboard. 


scratch the table top. 


Copy the chosen design on cach 
of the circles. Color as desired, 
using either tempera or crayons. 
White figures outlined in black 
against a green background are 
effective. Cut out each circle 
very evenly, and paint the rim 
carefully. The coasters should be 
given a coat of shellac. Paste felt 
or flannel on the backs of the 
coasters so that they will not 
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FLAG DAY DECORATIONS 


MARION KASSING 


sand. Cover the box 
with white paper and 
add a red band. Set 


itin a window. 


dh 


Fasten red, blue,and sil- 
ver slars with sticky tape to 
twigs painted white, and 


thrust thern into a box of 


awa 


A headband for girls 







Ww 








A cap for boys 
Shields are made on !2'x |8 white paper The blue field is 6" 


long. Use one 4’white star or three 3 stars. The red stripes are each 2’ 
wk Banners are I8 long and 8 wide. Two can be cut from one l2'x/8 


sheet of white peper by putting the tops at opposi te ends of the paper. 


The rosette tomeet at the 
(Fig 1) is made center. Overlap j 
of eight 52 squares Kms two adjacent tri. 
ot paper in a Waren anqular flaps, 
white, two red, and paste. Now 
and two blue. 


paste these on 
Fold each square a 6 square, al- 
in half crosswise, 


tern ating white 
crease, open out, and colored points | 
and fold under FIG. 1 to form an eight 

al] tour corners pointed star: 

















“TN, 
‘ 




















Fig.2 is another rosette, made with 


three circles, The outside red circle " > 
is 12" The next, white, is 9, and the 
blue one is6'with a A'white star Paste 


circles off center as indicated. Fig, 3 
shows an easy wa to draw stars Draw Cc 
acircle the size of the star needed, F@> F 

Divide the diameter EF into three equal parts. Draw line AB through the 
upper third, Then draw the lines ACand BD, CEand DE, as indicated. 
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FIVE AMERICAN BIRDS 


FOR ALL GRADES LOIS DEANNE 





SCARLET 
TANAGER 







ROSE-BREASTED 


eae ‘ GROSBEAK 







pe June handwork, or as a vacation hobby, 
try sketching some of the common birds of 


' your neighborhood. Notice their sizes and shapes. 
One bird may have a thick neck, another a tiny 
' bill, a third a short tail. Some birds are long and 


thin, others are chunky. Watch for character- 
istic poses, too. 

: Birds form attractive design motifs. The ones 
shown here may be used on notebook covers, pro- 
gram folders, birthday cards, party place cards, 
mats, and so on. A frieze of birds, made larg- 
er than life size, makes a fine room decoration. 
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with the lesson on page 18. 
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Use these miniatures and the cover picture 





ACTION PICTURES OF A DIVER 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Public School, Glen Head, New York 


oisE! Touch toes! Straighten out! Splash! 
The diver plunges into the water. This series 
of action pictures may be used for classroom win- 


persons having fun at a swimming pool. 

The diver may be a silhouette cut from a single 
color of construction paper. Or, flesh tones and a 
swim suit and cap of any bright color may be paint- 
ed on a silhouette cut from white paper. Make the 
waves light blue or green, and put them in each 
picture. The last one has small jagged pieces to 
represent the water splashing as the diver hits it. 
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dow decorations, or on posters with slogans about 


water safety, or as part of a mural showing many 





FOR ALL GRADES 


HELEN TIMKO 
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LEARNING TO DRAW ZOO ANIMALS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


OME teachers find that pupils are more observant on a visit 
S to the zoo if, before making the trip, they have tried to 
draw the animals they expect to see. As soon as they return 
from the zoo, the wise teacher lets them draw and paint from 
memory the animals they have just seen. 

In helping children in primary grades to draw, the teacher 
picks out only the most important lines of each animal, as has 
been done on this page. 

Long-tailed monkeys jumping around and swinging on 
branches are popular subjects with children who are learning 
to draw animals. Giraffes are another favorite. They bend a 


' giraffe’s neck this way and that, trying to make him look fun- 


ny. They draw the hippopotamus’ mouth open very wide and 
show his tusks. And the bears! The fun is to make them sit 
up and play with one another. 

Tigers and zebras are not hard to draw. The child just out 
of kindergarten can paint these animals without drawing any 
pencil lines first. One can recognize them because of the 
characteristic markings. The child’s representation, however 
crude, suits him and the teacher also must accept it. Even at 
this age level, however, there can be evaluation. We hear the 
children say, “Look at Mary’s. Isn’t it wonderful! A tiger is 
really like a cat, isn’t it?” 


The teacher may bring to school colored pictures of many 
kinds of parrots. The children will enjoy trying to paint them. 

After looking at the kangaroo in the zoo and at pictures, 
the children say, “Let’s put a baby in the mother’s pouch.” 

First-graders will be able to represent a lion by painting his 
mane a different shade from the rest of his body. The second 
grade will have a challenge in trying to make him look like a 
real lion. 

By the end of the first grade, children like to draw the main 
lines of an animal with pencil or chalk before painting it. 
By so doing they can erase and keep trying until the drawing 
suits them, before making it permanent in paint. Their stand- 
ard of accomplishment is raised. They are making progress. 

Children in grade three will draw no better than they did 
in grade one if the teacher refuses to let them progress in their 
own way. Some teachers never permit a child to draw a line 
before he paints. They feel that when a child draws with a 
pencil he tends to do small, fine, spotty work, whereas painting 
should be large and free. These teachers forget that an adult 
artist usually sketches a picture before he paints it, using a few 
big lines. Children can learn to do the same. For this, white 
chalk is sometimes better than a peneil because the child can- 
not make very small lines with it. 
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THE PICTURE MIRROR 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


GLENELLE McBEATH 


Teacher, Second Grade, Bessemer School, Pueblo, Colorado 
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HE picture mirror is a device to help 
T primary pupils learn to group story 
events in sequential order. Educators 
recognize the value of developing this 
ability, and consequently many reading 
and language workbooks include exercises 
for practice in sequential arrangement. 

No special material is needed, of course, 
to give pupils practice in orderly think- 
ing. The teacher may prepare simple ex- 
ercises based on the daily reading lesson. 
Choose sentences from different parts of 
the story and write each on a separate slip 
of paper. Have the pupils arrange the 
sentences in the order in which they oc- 
curred in the story. 

Try the same plan with story para- 
graphs. When the pupils have gained 
some skill, have them name the important 
events of a story in correct order and 
make a list of the events to be illustrated. 

It is at this point that the picture mir- 
ror may prove pleasurable and profitable. 
The device is used in this manner. The 
points of a story are illustrated in proper 
sequence by a series of pictures of uni- 
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Pupils will enjoy planning the colors to use in 
decorating the mirror. Let them make their own 
choice of the stories to put into “film” form. 











form size made on a long narrow strip 
of paper. (A 2'4” adding-machine roll 
is good.) The paper is pulled through a 
cardboard frame, shaped like a hand 
mirror, which has an opening through 
which the “moving pictures” are seen. 

To make such a mirror, cut 1 front and 
a back section, the size of the large draw- 
ing, from heavy cardboard, and two 5%” 
x 4” braces from thin cardboard. Cut 
the opening in the front section, and then 
decorate that section as a stage, or merely 
with simple lines. Paste the braces across 
the back section as shown in the small 
diagram at upper left. (They help to 
guide the “film” and allow it to slide with- 
out binding.) Now paste the front and 
back sections together, leaving the sides 
open. Press until thoroughly dry. 

To prepare the pictures, mark on the 
paper strip as many sections as will be 
needed. Draw the background first, and 
then put in the characters. A few words 
may be written at the bottom of each pic- 
ture. It is well to keep the “film” short 
enough to handle easily. 
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of Work 











CANADA—Our Northern Neighbor 





The Parliament of the Dominion of Canada meets in 
this impressive Gothic-style building. Ewing Galloway 


® STRETCHING from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific, 
Canada is surpassed in size by only two other countries. It 
is a major world source of wheat, lumber, and minerals, as well 
as a favorite vacation playground for tourists and sportsmen. 
MARION PAINE STEVENS A self-governing member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, the Dominion of Canada holds an important 
position in world affairs. The United States and Canada have 
long been friendly neighbors, and citizens of both countries 
think of the boundary not as a barrier, but as a bond. 
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Overview and Suggested Procedures 
for Teaching This Unit 


I‘ SEVERAL respects Canada resembles 
the United States. They are about 
the same in size; both have long coast 
lines, wide prairies, high western moun- 
tains and abundant natural resources. 

Canada, however, has two distinctive 
natural features. One is Hudson Bay 
and the other is the Canadian shield—a 
high outcropping of ancient rock, unfit 
to farm. The shield’s vast expanse of 
forest, lakes, and rivers borders Hudson 
Bay, and extends westward to the Mac- 
kenzie River, covering 65 per cent of 
all Canada. 

The population of the Dominion is 
approximately 11,500,000. Ninety per 
cent of the people live within two hun- 
dred miles of the United States. Manu- 
facturing is the greatest source of wealth, 
although one third of all Canadians are 
farmers. Lumbering, fishing, and min- 
ing are other leading occupations. 

Politically, Canada consists of nine 
provinces, together with Northwest and 
Yukon territories. To the east lie the 
three maritime provinces, given over to 
small farming and fishing. Next come 
Quebec and Ontario. Here most of 
the manufacturing is carried on. The 
third section consists of three fertile 
wheat-raising prairie provinces. Beyond 
the Rocky Mountains lies British Co- 
lumbia. It produces fruits, lumber, 
minerals, and fish, and it exports the 
prairie wheat. North of the provinces 
lie Northwest Territories and Yukon 
Territory with a total-population of on- 
ly 10,000, mostly Eskimos and Indians. 

Geographically, Canada is divided in- 
to three belts from north to south. The 
most northerly or arctic belt contains 
no trees and is very cold. Caribou graze 
over its moss-covered tundras. Moun- 
tains lie to the west, and Hudson Bay to 
the east. 

Next comes a belt which has long, 
snowy winters and short, warm sum- 
mers. Here are great stands of forest, 
mainly evergreens, where live the fur- 
bearing animals. Here also are many 
minerals, and hundreds of lakes and riv- 
ers, potential sources of water power. 

The southern belt contains the large 
cities. Here are Canada’s two transcon- 
tinental railway systems and its most 
important water route—the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence River. Air lines 
cross the continent, and there is a net- 
work of improved highways. 

The United States is Canada’s only 
neighbor. The 2700-mile international 
boundary, unfortified, is the wonder 
of all the world. Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King once remarked, “We 
Canadians are fortunate, both in our 
neighbors and our lack of neighbors.” 
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OBJECTIVES 


1. To make clear Canada’s place on 
the North American continent. 

2. To acquaint children with the his- 
tory and the present situation of Canada. 

3. To emphasize the effect of geogra- 
phy upon the development of Canada. 

4. To compare and contrast Canada 
and the United States. 

§. To help children realize how im- 
portant Canada and the United States 
are to each other. 

6. To stress the long peaceful relation- 
ship between Canada and the United 
States in the world of nations. 

7. To identify the members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and 
clarify their relationships. 


PROCEDURE 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Since young children can best under- 
stand another country through learning 
about the children of that country, three 
stories are given on the primary page— 
one about a Canadian maritime prov- 
ince, another describing the French peo- 
ple of Quebec, and a third telling of life 
on the prairies of Alberta. 

A map or a globe may be used to show 
general locations for the stories. The 
picture pages should be used to enhance 
the descriptions in the stories. 

If children think it odd that French is 
spoken in Quebec, tell them that Canada 
once belonged to France and was called 
New France. During that time many 
French people went to live there, remain- 
ing after England gained full control. 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


The various sections should be read 
and studied together. Either the histor- 
ical or the geographical approach may 
be taken. 

Bring out similarities between neigh- 
boring sections of Canada and the United 
States: the easternmost provinces and 
New England; Ontario and the Middle 
West; the prairies; the two western 
mountain systems; the forested, fruitful 
lands sloping to the Pacific Ocean. 

Supplementary use of maps and chil- 
dren’s encyclopedias is important. Chil- 
dren should refer also to their histories 
for narratives on events, showing how 
similar early experiences bound the two 
countries together. 

A study of the Canadian Indians 
and of the Eskimos might be made. 
Stefansson’s book Kak, the Copper Eski- 
mo (see bibliography) would make a 
fine introduction to an Eskimo study. 
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Children of Canada 





BETSY AND GEORGE 
OF NOVA SCOTIA 


ype and George live with their 

family near the town of Yarmouth, 
in Nova Scotia. Betsy is six years old 
and George is nine. 

Their father is a fisherman. Early in 
the morning he goes fishing in his boat. 
He takes other men with him to help. 
ag they come with a boatload of cod- 
fish. 

The fish are taken out of the boat and 
cleaned. They are then salted and laid 
in the sun to dry. George has to help 
his father clean and salt the fish. 

The dried salt codfish are packed into 
boxes and sold. Some of them go to 
other parts of Canada, some far to the 
south, and some to the United States. 

The children sometimes take bus rides 
to other parts of Nova Scotia. Their 
grandmother and grandfather live in 
Wolfville, so they often go there. 

On the way they pass thousands of 
apple trees. In June the trees are in 
blossom. People come from far and near 
to see the lovely sight. Later in the sum- 
mer the trees bear great red apples. 

The bus also passes Indian settlements 
of small wooden houses. Many of the 
women make baskets of sweet grass or 
birch bark. Some men cut ash splints 
and weave them into fishing baskets. 
Others make moccasins and snowshoes. 
These things they sell to tourists, or to 
city merchants. 

Yarmouth, where Betsy and George 
live, is on the seacoast, but Wolfville is 
on the Bay of Fundy. This bay has the 
highest tides in the world. In one place 
near Wolfville, there is a ninety-foot 
tide twice a day. Wolfville has strong 
—_ to keep the water from flooding the 
and. 

Betsy and George go down to the dock 
and watch the swirling water. At low 
tide there is only sand before them. Then 
the water rushes in higher and higher, 
until at high tide large steamers and 
freighters pull up at the docks. 

Quickly the water begins to fall. In 
about six hours it is low tide. All the 
water is gone and only sand is left. The 
children think this 2 wonderful sight. 


MARIE OF QUEBEC 


I N THE Canadian province of Quebec 
there is a long, low, stone farmhouse, 
standing beside a river. This is where 
Marie lives. She is one of the people 
called habitants. Long ago the forefa- 
thers of the habitants came to Canada 
from France. ‘Through the years they 


For Primary Grades 





have always spoken the French lan- 
guage, and they do so today. 

Near the farmhouse are barns and 
other buildings where animals are kept. 
In the garden, vegetables are planted. 
There are many fields where hay and 
grass grow. 

Beside the house is an outdoor clay 
oven in which bread is baked. Once a 
week a wood fire is built inside it. While 
the oven is hot, all the fire is raked out 
and the oven cleaned. Then many loaves 
of bread are put in to bake. 

Marie’s mother and sisters make soap 
outdoors in a big iron kettle. They use 
meat fat and lye. 

They also spin wool from their sheep. 
They dye this wool and weave pretty 
blankets with it. These blankets are sold 
all over Canada and the United States. 

The mother and older sisters make 
lovely hooked rugs. A piece of clean 
burlap is stretched tight over a frame, 
and a pattern is drawn upon it. Rag 
strips of different colors are hooked up 
through the burlap until the design is 
complete. 

The habitant women used to hook 
their rugs with a bent nail. Now they 
buy a special kind of hook. 

The women use some of the hooked 
rugs on their floors. Others are sold to 
tourists. 

The farmhouse where Marie lives 
stands near a maple grove. Here in the 
spring her father makes maple sugar. 
First he puts on his snowshoes. Then off 
he tramps into the woods. Marie and 
some of her many sisters and brothers go 
along. 

The father bores holes in his maple 
trees, and places a little trough in each 
hole, with a pail beneath to catch the 
sap. This sap is collected and put into a 
big iron kettle to boil. Later it is poured 
into molds to cool and harden. Most of 
this delicious maple sugar is sold. 

Marie is eight years old, so of course 
she goes to school with her sisters and 
brothers. They walk three miles each 
way. The schoolhouse is a little wooden 
building. The teacher lives upstairs. In 
the schoolroom there is a large stove. 
The older children have to keep it filled 
with great chunks of wood. All the les- 
sons ‘and conversations are in the French 
language. At three o’clock the pupils 
take their books and start for home. 

After supper they sit around the 
kitchen table studying their lessons for 
the next day. The mother and grand- 
mother knit and sew, while the father 
reads a magazine or plans his work for 
the next day. 

Sunday is a very important day. No 
work is done except caring for the farm 
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animals and cooking the meals. The 
whole family dress in their best clothes 
and drive to church. They may go in an 
oxcart, or in a carriage pulled by horses. 

Sunday afternoon is used for visiting 
the neighbors. People talk and laugh and 
have a merry time. Children play to- 
gether and run about over the farm. 

These French-Canadian people have 
little money to spend, though they work 
hard. But they are gay and know how 
to enjoy themselves. 


HENRY OF ALBERTA 


N MIDDLE and western Canada lie vast 
wheat fields, for Canada is one of 
the world’s greatest wheat-producing 
countries. On one large farm lives a boy 
by the name of Henry. The farm is in 
the Alberta prairie country near the 
Peach River. 

Henry’s father raises wheat to sell. 
He has other crops, but wheat is the most 
important one. The wheat is planted 
when the warm days of spring come. 
First the ground is plowed and har- 
rowed. Then a machine called a drill, 
drawn by a tractor, drops the wheat 
grains into the ground and covers them. 

Henry often watches while this work 
is being done. Sometimes he rides on the 
tractor with his father or a farm hand. 

Soon the little wheat plants begin to 
come up, looking like blades of grass. 
They grow tall and strong. At the top 
of each stalk there develops a head which 
holds wheat grains. 

Next the whole wheat plant turns a 
beautiful golden yellow. The wheat is 
ripe, and ready to be harvested. 

The machine that cuts the wheat is 
called a combine. It has a long sickle at 
one side. The sickle cuts the heads off 
the wheat, and then steel fingers take the 
kernels out of the heavy heads. This 
wonderful machine pours the kernels in- 
to bags and sews them up. Then the 
bags of grain are loaded into trucks and 
carted away. 

Near Henry’s farm there is a tall 
structure called a grain elevator. Here 
the wheat is stored so it can be kept dry. 
Later it will be carried by train and boat 
to a flour mill and made into flour. 

Canadian wheat and flour are sent all 
over the world to help make food for 
people in countries near and far. 

After the harvest, Henry’s father goes 
out trapping for furs with some bf his 
neighbors. They catch muskrats, mink, 
marten, and other small animals. 

Henry is allowed to go along. They 
live in a camp and cook their own meals. 
Every day they visit the traps. They 
skin the animals which they have caught. 
When the men have a pile of pelts, they 
take them to a fur trader and sell them. 

Of course Henry goes to school as you 
do. But he learns many lessons from his 
father also. Some day he means to be a 
wheat farmer and fur trapper himself. 
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EVERYDAY LIFE 
IN CANADA 


apenas Vee Sh What is being made by the Canadian people 
shown above, from the sap that has dripped 
from dozens of trees? Such heavy wheat 
crops as that below have made the prairies 
Ewing Galloway of Canada the “breadbasket of the world.” 


Apple orchards, with their delicate blossoms, make 
Nova Scotia beautiful in the spring. Keystone View Co. 


Courtesy, Canadian Travel Bureau ' This fishing boat is 
near Prince Rupert, 

in British Columbia. 

What kinds of fish 

may be caught there? 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 


These Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
uphold Canadian laws. __ Ewing Galloway 


The woman seen above is hooking yarn 
through burlap to make a hooked rug. 
Below, a French-Canadian woman is 
baking her bread in an outdoor oven. 
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Ewing Galloway 


The Quebec country has many attrac- 
tive scenes like this. Ewing Galloway 
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Keystone View Co. 


Hydroelectric power from rushing waterfalls like this 
in New Brunswick is one of Canada’s great resources. 


SOME PRODUCTS 
OF CANADA 
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Silver foxes are raised by the thou- 
sands on fur farms. 





Ewing Calloway 
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Many logs are hauled by tractor (left), floated downstream, 
and cut into short lengths, to be used for paper pulp (right). 
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Ewing Calloway 


In plants like the one above, Ontario extracts 
most of the world’s supply of nickel. Explain 
how a powerful stream of water (below) is used 
in this placer gold mine in Yukon Territory. 
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Quebec mines and processes asbestos, a fire- 
proof mineral fiber, for world-wide export. 


Wheat is loaded on ships from terminal ele- 
vators along nine miles of docks at Montreal. 


Ewing Galloway 
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Canadian Products 





ANADA, like the United States, is rich 
G in natural resources, although many 
of these have not yet been fully devel- 
oped. Unlike the United States, the 
Dominion still has public land open for 
settlement. Indeed, some regions have 
not even been thoroughly explored. 

No one knows, for example, what un- 
discovered mineral deposits may exist in 
the vast Northwest Territories. Only 
recently an extensive oil deposit was 
found in Alberta; and a few years back, 
at Great Bear Lake there was located an 
enormous deposit of pitchblende, from 
which radium is extracted. 

Moreover, the known natural re- 
sources are not being fully used. Water 
power, for example, is the cheapest form 
of power; and Canada has the cheapest 
water power in the world. Yet it is esti- 
mated that only about 20 per cent of her 
available water power is now being used. 
In addition, Canada’s unrivaled system 
of lakes and rivers provides transporta- 
tion and tempers the climate. 

Facts like these point to the likelihood 
of enormous future developments in 
Canada, and the possibility of great in- 
creases in her population. 


FARMING 


Farming—especially wheat farming— 
is one of Canada’s major industries. 
Mixed farming and dairying are carried 
on in every province, but the one big 
crop is wheat. Some of the largest wheat 
farms in the world are located in the 
prairie provinces of Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan, and Alberta. 

Canada has been called “the bread- 
basket of the world,” for she exports 
more wheat than does any other coun- 
try. The wheat is sold not in bags but 
in bulk. It is stored in grain elevators 
located all over the prairies, and owned 
co-operatively by the farmers. 

From these storage elevators, the grain 
for export is taken by railroad both east 
and west to terminal elevators on the 
water front, and from there by grain 
boats to its destination. These boats go 
from the Pacific coast to Europe via the 
Panama Canal. During the months when 
lakes and rivers are open to navigation, 
wheat is shipped to eastern seaports by 
way of the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence River, and from Churchill 
across Hudson Bay and down Hudson 
Strait to Europe. 

Prices of wheat vary greatly from year 
to year. So does the amount produced. 
Since so many farmers depend on wheat, 
low prices or a year of drought brings 
hardships to the prairie provinces. 
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FORESTS 


Another important product is lumber. 
Canada contains half a million square 
miles of forest. Practically all of the 
trees are fir, pine, and other evergreens. 
Since almost all of the forest land be- 
longs to the government, lumbermen 
must first get permission to cut the trees. 

The men who cut the trees are called 
lumberjacks. Some cut down the trees; 
others saw them into shorter lengths; still 
others load the logs on sleds or wagons, 
haul them to the nearest stream, and pile 
them there. 

When spring comes, the logs float on 
the water to mills where they are made 
into wood pulp and paper, two of Can- 
ada’s great manufactures. Your morn- 
ing paper or your rayon clothing may be 
made from Canadian wood pulp. Much 
of Canada’s lumber goes to sawmills 
where it is sawed into boards to be used 
in various ways. 


FURS 


One of the oldest products of Canada 
is furs. As soon as the first explorers 
learned how many fur-bearing animals 
there were in the new land, fur traders 
and trappers began to arrive from both 
France and England. They found that 
the Indians, who were expert trappers, 
would exchange their pelts for knives, 
blankets, or a few strings of beads. 

The famous Hudson’s Bay Company 
was chartered in 1670 by the King of 
England. This company established fur- 
trading forts or stations around Hudson 
Bay and along the lakes and rivers in the 
Far North. Frenchmen, too, established 
trading stations, and became bitter rivals 
of the English. To these stations Indians 
would come in their fur-laden canoes to 
trade. The furs were then loaded on 
ships and sent to Europe. 

Though other fur companies were 
formed, the Hudson’s Bay Company has 
always been the most powerful. Today 
it has over two hundred posts, and owns 
dog teams, steamships, and air lines. 

There is now, however, another source 
of furs—the fur farm. Many fur- 
bearing animals thrive in captivity, so 
farmers are able to raise them at home. 
Thousands of fur farms may be found 
throughout Canada. Silver fox and mink 
are the most common, but skunks, rac- 
coons, beavers, and muskrats are also 
bred. The animals must be fed and con- 
stantly cared for. They live in wire 
cages exposed to the sun and the air, 
but with covered shelters at the back for 
protection against storm and cold. 
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FISH 


One would expect Canada, with its 
miles of ocean coast line on both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, and its many 
large bays, lakes, and rivers, to have an 
important fishing industry; and this is 
indeed the case. Canada has perhaps the 
largest fishing grounds in the world, 
where over sixty kinds of fish are caught, 
the most important being salmon, her- 
ring, and cod. 

Many Canadians spend their lives 
catching, canning, or salting fish. Among 
the provinces, British Columbia and 
Nova Scotia lead in the production of 
fish. Their fish and fish products are 
sent to the United States and to many 
other countries. 


MINES AND MINERALS 


It has always been known that valu- 
able metals exist in Canada, but their 
inaccessibility, and lack of coal to fur- 
nish power, have made it impracticable 
to mine them. But Canada’s enormous 
water power can now be used to generate 
electricity. The mining, smelting, and 
refining of ores, and the production of 
manufactured metal articles are major 
industries. 

It is hard to name a mineral which 
is not found abundantly somewhere in 
Canada. The Dominion produces most 
of the world’s nickel; also gold, silver, 
copper, lead, zinc, cobalt, and platinum. 
She is the largest producer of radium. 

A most interesting mineral product is 
asbestos, of which Quebec produces the 
major part of the world’s supply. As- 
bestos is a “mineral wool” that can be 
spun into thread and woven into cloth. 
The fibers are found near the surface of 
the earth. The rock is first loosened by 
drills, and then crushed to remove other 
minerals found with it, leaving the 
snowy white asbestos threads, which are 
then woven into cloth. 

Because asbestos is fireproof, it is used 
for theater curtains, firemen’s vests, 
brake linings for machines, and mittens 
and gloves for iron and glass workers. It 
is valuable to chemists for filters—since 
no acid will injure it—and as insulation. 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER 


The surface of Canada is covered with 
large and small rivers, and thousands of 
lakes, some of which have never been 
visited by the white man. All of this 
water is a potential source of power. In 
this age of electricity, Canadian regions 
once thought valueless have become im- 
mensely valuable because of their great 
supply of water. Not only do small vil- 
lages have cheap electric power for do- 
mestic uses, but hydroelectric power is 
used in mining, smelting, paper and pulp 
mills, and in general manufacturing. 
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Canada Past and Present 





BEFORE THE WHITE MAN 
MoM“ thousands of years ago, Canada 


was covered by an enormous ice 
sheet. It extended from the North Pole 
over all of Canada and the northern part 
of the United States. 

The great ice sheet moved slowly 
southward, grinding off the tops of the 
mountains, and carrying along huge 
rocks which were in its path. In time 
the climate grew warmer, and the ice 
sheet began to melt. From beneath the 
ice flowed swift streams of water. Lakes, 
large and small, formed in the hollows 
left by the moving ice. Asa result, Can- 
ada now has thousands of lakes and wa- 
terways. 

During all these years there were no 
people in the Western Hemisphere. At 
last, however, people did begin to cross 
the ice from Asia, probably by way of 
Bering Strait. Some, too, may have come 
by boat. These people were the ances- 
tors of the Indians and Eskimos of today. 

The Indians hunted such animals as 
the deer and bison, and used the flesh for 
food and the skins for clothing. They 
caught fish, and smoked them for winter 
use. They learned how to get maple sap 
from the trees and convert it into sugar, 
and how to make boats. They raised 
corn, squashes, and other plants for food. 

Their tools were mostly of stone. The 
dog was their only domesticated animal. 
Usually their houses were made of wood 
and bark; but on the plains, skin tepees 
were used. 

They invented snowshoes, canoes, and 
toboggans. Since the wheel was un- 
known to them, they carried loads on 
drags drawn by dogs, or else on their 
own backs. 

The Eskimos, who lived farther north, 
found out how to catch seal and walrus, 
how to build sledges, and how to make 
fur clothing. They trained dogs to car- 
ry them over the snow. In summer they 
hunted bear, caribou, wild fowl, and rab- 
bits. They made boats of skins, for they 
had very little wood. Their tools were 
of bone, ivory, and stone. The harpoon 
and the lance were their chief weapons. 


COLONIAL HISTORY 


© THINGs went for thousands of 
years. In Europe and in America 
people knew only their own continent. 
Then white people from Europe began 
to appear in America. The first were 
Northmen from Greenland, who came in 
the eleventh century. A few hundred 
years later, other explorers ventured 
across the Atlantic Ocean. They were 
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looking for a sea route to India. What 
they found was a new world. Spaniards 
were first to settle in the south. Later 
the English and the French sailed far- 
ther north, and came to Canada. 

First to arrive was John Cabot, who in 
1497 claimed the new lands for Britain. 


In 1534, Jacques Cartier, a Frenchman, _ 


sailed up the St. Lawrence River looking 
for China. He penetrated-as far as the 
site of Montreal. 

Henry Hudson, famous as an explorer 
for the English, in 1610 discovered the 
great bay which now bears his name. 

In the interests of France, Champlain 
founded the city of Quebec in 1608. He 
is called the Father of Canada. Other 
French colonists settled in what is now 
Nova Scotia. At that time Canada was 
known as New France. Long wars be- 
tween the French and the English finally 
ended in Canada’s being ceded to Great 
Britain in 1763. 

There were, however, thousands of 
French people left in Canada; and even 
today the French language is common in 
Quebec Province. At the time of the 
American Revolution, many colonists 
who wished to retain their allegiance to 
the English crown moved to Canada. In 
the éarly 1800’s thousands of immigrants 
came from the British Isles. Finally there 
were more English-speaking people than 
French-speaking ones in the country. 

In 1812-15 there was a war between 
the United States and Great Britain, and 
Canada sided with England. But since 
that time there has been no serious trou- 
ble between the two North American 
neighbors. Citizens both of Canada and 
of the United States are proud of the 
unfortified international border. 

From time to time, there have been 
disputes over various matters. One 


cause of difficulty has been fishing boun-’ 


daries. All such controversies, however, 
have been settled peaceably, and today 
war between the two countries is un- 
thinkable. 

On July 1, 1867, Upper and Lower 
Canada (the area now comprising On- 
tario and Quebec) united with Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick to form the 
Dominion of Canada, and a central gov- 
ernment took control. July 1 is cele- 
brated as Dominion Day throughout 
Canada. In 1869 vast territories of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company were purchased ; 
these became the provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta. In 1871, 
British Columbia came into the Domin- 
ion, and in 1873, Prince Edward Island. 

In 1926, Canada, and several other 
British dominions, became members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
equal partners with Britain. 


[Plate VIT] 


CANADA TODAY 


N AREA, Canada is third largest among 
I the countries of the world, yet the 
population is only eleven and a half mil- 
lion. About half are of British origin; 
and more than one fourth, of French ori- 
gin. ; 

Since the country is large and the pop- 
ulation relatively small, it is not surpris- 
ing that there are few large cities. The 
largest, Montreal, is a center of finance 
and trade. It has a population of about 
a million. Next in size are Toronto, cap- 
ital of Ontario, with about 700,000 peo- 
ple, and Vancouver, Pacific seaport, with 
about 300,000. 

Because the population is so scattered 
and distances are so vast, the problem of 
transportation is of foremost impor- 
tance. Canada hasapproximately 43,000 
miles of railroads, running mainly east 
and west. Since 1940 they have proved 
that—even with long distances to cover 
—they can be self-supporting when they 
have enough passengers and materials to 
transport. 

There is a great natural waterway 
from east to west—the St. Lawrence 
River and Great Lakes—with connecting 
canals. Many other canals have been 
built to link rivers. The usefulness of 
these waters is limited by the fact that 
most of them are frozen for several 
months of the year. Also, since Canada 
slopes northward, a number of rivers 
flow toward the Arctic Ocean and have 
little transportation value. 

Building and maintaining good roads 
between widely separated cities has been 
expensive for the Dominion, but there is 
now an improved highway across the 
continent, from Halifax to Vancouver. 

The airplane is helping to solve Cana- 
da’s transportation problem—for goods 
as well as people. Already more freight 
is being carried by plane than in any 
other country, and plans are under way 
for largely expanding the air services. 

Canada is a great exporting nation, 
sending her lumber, wheat, furs, and 
minerals all over the world, but espe- 
cially to Great Britain and to the United 
States. 

Because Canada has vast unsettled 
areas, a cool bracing climate, and many 
beautiful lakes, streams, forests, and 
mountains, the Dominion has become a 
vacation playground for millions of vis- 
itors, especially from the United States. 
Fishermen flock to her lakes and rivers; 
other outdoor enthusiasts go camping, 
skiing, and mountain climbing. Tour- 
ists may make interesting trips by land 
or water in the East, or visit the Canadian 
Rockies national parks and other scenic 
areas in the West. 

Canada has a larger area and a some- 
what longer history than the United 
States. She could easily support many 
times the number of people she now has. 
She is a nation in the making, with bright 
prospects for future development. 
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Activities Based on the Unit 





PRIMARY GRADES 


1. Children may picture the scenes 
suggested by the stories, using crayons 
and paints. 

2. They may make dioramas. 

3. A study of wheat would be of 
interest. Secure several stalks of ripe 
wheat and some wheat grains. Pound 
the grains. Then bolt (strain through 
coarse white cloth) the crushed wheat. 
The soft white flour will fall through 
the cloth. The bran (coarse outer cover- 
ing) will remain. Both can be used in 
making muffins or for other cooking. If 
there are no school facilities for cooking, 
some child or the teacher could do this 
cooking at home and bring the food to 
school for all to eat and enjoy. 

4. Pupils may dramatize the activities 
and experiences of the families in vari- 
ous parts of Canada. 


MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
PICTURE STUDY 


The pictures accompanying this unit 
should be carefully studied, captions 
read, and comments made by teacher 
and pupils. Constant cross references 
should be made between the text and the 
pictures. If possible, secure “Our 
Northern Neighbors” in the Building 
America series (see bibliography ) and 
discuss the numerous pictures in it. 


PRELIMINARY MAP STUDY 


What bay cuts Canada almost in two? 

Name the large lakes between Canada 
and the United States. 

What great river carries ships from 
these lakes to the Atlantic Ocean? 

What western mountains extend 
from Canada into the United States? 

What is the capital of Canada, and 
where is it located? 

Name four or more national parks of 
Canada. 

Where are most of the cities located? 
Why? 

What three oceans wash the shores of 
Canada? 

BULLETIN-BOARD WORK 

Have a bulletin board for news items 
about Canada which children can cut 
from daily newspapers, magazines, and 


the weekly paper for schools. Each 
should be read and discussed; then post- 
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is now the prairies. 


ed. If enough news items are brought 
in, they may be classified. 

Try to secure some Canadian maga- 
zines and newspapers, especially a French 
paper from Quebec. 


A JOURNEY CLUB 


Imaginary journeying to various parts 
of Canada will be a fruitful activity for 
all children ten years of age and older. 
Each child may choose a place to visit 
and write up his trip, illustrating it with 
his own original drawings. This activity 
calls for much careful study and re- 
search, as well as map study. The “jour- 
neys” might be assembled in a travel 


book about Canada. 
LATER MAP STUDY 


Trace the water route taken by grain 
ships from Port Arthur on Lake Su- 
perior to the sea. 

Name and locate some of the (1) 
large lakes and rivers of Canada, and 
(2) high mountain peaks (especially 
Mt. Logan, the highest peak, which is 
almost 20,000 feet high). 

Explain how the slope of Canada 
toward the north drained the land which 
What rivers carried 
the water away? Where do they empty? 

List the nine provinces of Canada 
with the capital city of each. 

List other large cities. Try to find 
out why each grew up where it did. 

From its location tell why Montreal 
is a large wheat-distributing port. 

What large island is off the coast of 
British Columbia? 

How does the Panama Canal help 
Canada’s transportation problem? 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


In area, Canada is the third largest 
country in the world. What two coun- 
tries are larger? 

List the chief minerals produced in 
Canada. [See Official Handbook, listed 
in bibliography. ] 

What sections produce wheat, dairy 
products, maple sugar, salmon, coal, as- 
bestos, furs, lumber? 


[Plate VIIT] 


The Welland ‘a in oy is one of several that complete 
Canada’s waterway to the ocean. 
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Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 


Make a list of ten Canadian products 
which ships carry to other countries. 

Suggest products which Canada buys 
from us because, with her cooler cli- 
mate, she cannot produce them herself. 

List many kinds of fish caught in 
Canadian waters. 

Find out how wheat is processed to 
change it into flour; how enriched flour 
is made. 

Follow the processes used from felling 
the trees to the production of paper. 


TOPICS FOR RESEARCH 


The government of Canada. How is 
it like ours? How different? 

Who is now the Prime Minister of 
Canada? 

What are the Royal Canadian Mount- 
ed Police? Why are these men needed in 
the Northwest Territories and other un- 
settled regions? 

Can you find some true stories about 
these men? 

Try to get samples of asbestos fiber 
and some samples of woven asbestos. (A 
plumber might be asked.) 

Name the two transcontinental rail- 
roads of Canada. Do they go east and 
west or north and south? Why? 

What cities are important distrib- 
uting centers for wheat? 


THINGS TO DO 


Make a relief map of North America 
or Canada using some plastic material. 
Make a production map of Canada. 
Find out about the maple-sugar and 
maple-sirup industry of Canada. 
Find and copy the Canadian flag. 
Look up facts about the exploits of 
such famous early Canadian explorers 
as: (1) Cartier, Champlain, Frontenac, 
and Montcalm; (2) the Cabots, Hudson, 
Wolfe, and Verendrye; (3) Mackenzie, 
Frobisher, and Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 
Design and make a small hooked rug 
on a piece of burlap stretched over a 
frame. Use strips of colored cloth. (This 
may be a class or an individual project.) 
Look up facts about Canadian In- 
dians and Eskimos. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 





FINAL CHECKING 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


B’ THE time June arrives, a 
teacher knows practically all 
there is to know about the hab- 
its of her pupils.” 

For example, there are the 
“forgetters.” They forget their 
milk money, they forget their li- 
brary books. I decided to give 
each of these individuals a special 
errand each day for a week. The 
child was told to bring a button 
from home, and then perhaps an 
envelope. Again, he was asked 
to deliver a message to someone. 
It was interesting to see how the 
children remembered to play this 
“game,” while at the same time 
they were developing an impor- 
tant good habit. 

Children who were inclined to 
be late were given before-school 
duties in the classroom and were 
sometimes allowed to be bell ring- 
ers. These privileges necessitated 
their being prompt. 


OPENING EXERCISES 


ETHEL HULSLANDER 


EAR the end of the school 
N term my four pupils were 
tired of our customary opening 
exercises. One morning one of 
them asked whether they might 
take turns planning the exercises. 
I readily assented. Each chose a 
day and I took the remaining day 
of the school week. 

On the morning of the day 
chosen by a given pupil, he took 
charge of what we were to do. If 
it was a game to play, he told us 
how to play it. If he favored 
riddles, he brought the riddles 
and asked them; if he selected a 
story, he was prepared to read or 
tell it. We did a number of new 
things and the pupils were proud 
of their part in making our open- 
ing exercises a success. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 8 of the May issue for general directions to contributors. 


CLUB EXCHANGE TO BE REINSTATED! 
See page 9 of the May issue. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned, 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








A FILE FOR POEMS 
ELAINE HOFSLUND 


N TEACHING primary grades, 

I use many poems that I have 
collected. I have discovered that 
copies on paper are often lost or 
torn. I purchased a recipe file 
with alphabetical index and typed 
my collection of children’s po- 
ems on cards, which I then filed 
by titles. As I collect new poems 
I just add them to the file. 


LEAF PRINTS 


SISTER MARY of ST. MICHAEL 


M* PUPILS are making spat- 
ter prints of various kinds 
of leaves, from trees and shrubs 
that grow in our city. The name 
of each leaf and any information 
we can find about it is written on 
the back of the print. The prints 
will be bound together in a cov- 
er, making an attractive and in- 
teresting booklet. 


AN ANIMATED VEGETABLE BORDER 


SISTER MARY LORNA 


Teacher, St. John School, Rochester, Minnesota 


— WANTED a bright border 

\4 up above our blackboard, 
and since vegetables are so very 
colorful, we decided on a border 
of vegetable “people.” First we 
cut a strip of plain wallpaper to 
fit the border space. Then four 
pupils were chosen to paint the 
sky and grass with blue and green 
poster paint. The children dis- 
cussed the colors of the vegeta- 
bles and the placing of arms and 
legs in different positions. Soon 


someone had drawn a carrot car- 
rying a flag. Others drew a po- 
tato beating a drum, and an 


onion playing a clarinet. An ear, 


of corn and a tomato soon were 
added. After we had colored the 
vegetables, we cut them out. A 
committee was chosen to arrange 
and paste them on the frieze. 
Making this frieze was a real 
learning activity. It correlated 
art with science, and encouraged 
pupils to eat more vegetables. 


NEW WORDS 
ELLA FRANCES JONES 


T THE beginning of each 

week, a child is asked to 
put on the bulletin board a word 
which is unfamiliar to our fifth 
grade, but which we ought to 
know. He writes its pronuncia- 
tion and meaning also. We pro- 
nounce the word and discuss it 
during our opening period. The 
first child to use the new word 
correctly in an answer to a ques- 
tion may put up one the next 
day. The increase in vocabular- 
ies is surprising. 


VOLUME IN MUSIC 


JANET B. BECKER 


HEN I feel that I am not 
V4 getting the volume I want 
in my upper-grade singing, I oc- 
casionally try what I call the 
“Arithmetic Method.” If I want 
softer music, for instance, I say, 
“Children, you are singing with 
100 per cent volume. Now try 
it again, singing with 50 per cent 
volume.” Or, if the children are 
singing too softly, I say, “That 
volume is about 25 per cent and 
we want 75 per cent—three times 
as loud.” This way of describ- 
ing what I want seems to make 
the children more attentive. 


A TEACHER-SAVER 


BESSIE CRAWFORD 


HAD wasted many precious 

minutes preparing copies for 
my beginners to refer to when 
they learned to write. Finally I 
made a permanent chart for each 
child. On a piece of 9” x 12” 
tagboard, I wrote in manuscript 
the pupil’s name, the alphabet, 
and the numerals. Then I waxed 
the tagboard. It is very easily 
cleaned with a damp cloth. 
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here Nature 





x NATIONAL PARK 


Pillars of steaming water spout skyward. Roaring falls, 
mysterious lakes, and pools like bubbling paint-pots also 


are part of Nature’s magic show in Yellowstone. 


The famous Yellowstone bears, with their entertaining 
antics, perform for visitors and there is other wild-life 
in abundance. 

Beautiful Grand Teton National Park is but a few miles 
south of Yellowstone. Together 

they offer a double attraction is esse 


for vacationists. Comfortable, in- 





expensive guest accommoda- 


tions are available. 


These wonderlands also may be 
visited as a short side-trip when 
enroute to or from the Pacific 





Coast via Union Pacific. 





Travel by train and begin your 
vacation with relaxation. Ride 
in comfort and arrive rested. Union Pacific offers a 
variety of fast Streamliners and steam-powered 


transportation. 


More western scenic regions are served by Union Pacific 
than by any other railroad. It's the world's greatest vaca- 


tion travel bargain. For unexcelled passenger service —~ 


be Specific - 
say Union Pacific’ 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


The Progressive 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Roan of rue Siatamlinets ano rue Challengers 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need any help in teaching arithmetic, art, 
language (including handwriting and spelling), music, 
reading, science, or social studies, or if you wish to 
know how to use visual aids, address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of THe INsTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
be printed in this department, or will be sent you by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








Language 


MARION EDMAN 


On Leave of Absence as 
Supervisor of Language, 
Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 





Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 





Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 
Extension Division, 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 








Is it possible for pupils of low 1.Q. to 
grasp arithmetic in a meaningful man- 
ner as you advocate in your column? 


It cannot be stressed too much that 
1.Q. is not ¢he deciding factor in a 
pupil’s ability to learn arithmetic. 
The arithmetic teacher should be 
more interested in the pupil’s number 
experiences than in his 1.Q. If the 
slow-learning pupil does not have 
things to manipulate to show the 
meaning of a combination or some 
other concrete way to objectify the 
result, he will not learn arithmetic 
meaningfully. As an alternative he 
may memorize a few meaningless 
facts by many repetitions of them. 
Needless to state, these facts are soon 
forgotten when not drilled upon; 
hence the learning which took place 
is of little value. 


* 


Please tell me how much class time you 
think should be devoted to mental arith- 
metic. 


I believe that there should be no 
fixed period in the school program for 
the so-called subject of mental arith- 
metic. One function of this type of 
arithmetic is to encourage the pupil 
to make short cuts in computations. 
These shortened operations result 
from the pupil’s insight and under- 
standing of number. As a result, 
some girls and boys are able to use 
these short cuts to advantage. Thus 
if a certain pupil understands that 
multiplying by 25 is the same as 
multiplying by 100 and dividing the 
product by 4, he may find the prod- 
uct of 25 and 84 with unseen num- 
bers. (In this case he would divide 
8400 by 4 and get a quotient of 
2100.) Surely this child is using 
mental arithmetic to advantage. On 
the other hand, if the teacher re- 
quired her whole class to do similar 
examples without use of paper and 
pencil, she would be subjecting many 
of the pupils to ‘mental torture in- 
stead of mental arithmetic. 

Although a few will be able to do 
so, I think pupils should not be ex- 
pected to solve examples or problems 
without the use of paper and pencil 
when two or more steps are needed in 
the solution. Approximating the an- 
swer to an example or to a problem 
can be done in that manner, but if 
the exact amount is needed for the 
answer, pupils should perform the 
operations with seen numbers. 
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1 should like suggestions on what to in- 
clude in a close-of-school exhibit for 
the language arts. 


If I were planning an exhibit of 
this sort, I think I should want to 
provide for three types of materials: 
(1) available professional helps for 
teachers; (2) available materials for 
children; and (3) samples of chil- 
dren’s work. 

The first group should include new 
books on methods, study guides which 
have been worked out in various 
schools or by the state, pictures which 
are helpful, sample copies of profes- 
sional magazines. 

The second part of the exhibit 
should include textbooks, readers, and 
storybooks brought by the children 
from home or secured by the teacher 
from school, city, and state libraries. 

For the third type of materials, I 
suggest that you send a letter to all 
schools which will be represented at 
your meeting, asking that samples of 
good work of pupils be sent to you 
for display at your exhibit. This will 
include: papers showing work in 
spelling, handwriting, and composi- 
tion of various kinds; notebooks; 
scrapbooks; and projects of many 
types carried on as part of language 
work. Each contribution should be 
plainly marked with the name of the 
child, teacher, and school. 


* 


What are some objectives for handwrit- 
ing lessons in the middle grades? How 
can they be realized? 


Points of importance in teaching 
handwriting in the middle grades, 
where children have gained consider- 
able competence in writing and where 
individual differences are great, are 
these: (1) Constant diagnosis should 
enable children and teacher to see 
where each individual’s difficulties lie, 
and drills should be designed to 
remedy these difficulties. (2) Chil- 
dren whose writing is satisfactory for 
the grade level, in both quality and 
speed, should be excused from hand- 
writing drill. Only such formal 
practice as is necessary for the main- 
tenance of skill at the child’s grade 
level should be expected of him. (3) 
Constant opportunity should be given 
for using the skills of handwriting in 
purposeful writing. Children should 
be checked for competency in this 
kind of writing, rather than in formal 
drill exercises. 


June 1946 


My third-grade pupils use too much blue 
and green in their paintings. How can 
I get them to use other colors? 


Many pupils go through the bluc- 
and-green stage, and often it takes 
effort on the teacher’s part to get 
them out of it. You could describe 
such scenes as the following, involv- 
ing much color. Each child’s picture 
would be original in composition. 

1. In a garden of bright flowers a 
girl dressed in her pink birthday dress 
is picking blossoms for the table. In 
the distance her friends are seen com- 
ing to the party. The girls wear 
dresses of many colors. The boys 
wear white trousers and gay sweaters. 

2. A street in a little town has red 
brick houses, white houses, brown 
ones, yellow ones, and so on. Trees, 
flowers, automobiles, and people fur- 
nish more opportunities to use color. 


° 


Would you advise me to send my sixth- 
graders’ clay things away to be fired 
and glazed? 


No! When you send the things 
away to be fired the children wait a 
long time to get them back, and they 
are usually disappointed in the color 
of the glaze and the way it goes on. 
They did not see or help with the 
process, and therefore they do not 
understand or appreciate it. 

Sixth-graders like to model animals, 
people, automobiles, boats, and so 
forth. Painting these is as much 
creative expression as the modeling. 
Pupils can shellac them to secure a 
glazed appearance. 


° 


What subjects can you suggest that my 
pupils might use to draw Flag Day pic- 
tures? 


Here are a few ideas. 

1. A store with flags hanging out 
of the windows. 

2. A home with a flag on a pole. 

3. A child buying a flag in a store. 

4. Smal] children marching. Each 
girl and boy holds a flag. 

5. The flag of June 14, 1777. 


+ . 


My upper-grade girls like to draw peo- 
ple in modern clothes in many poses. 
What would help them? 


Have them look at pattern mag- 
azines. There are front views, back 
views, and side views of people, and 
the clothes are attractive. 


Is there available a source list of pic- 
tures which may be used in an opaque 
projector? 

The American Optical Co., Buffalo 
11, New York, will send free upon 
request a bulletin entitled, Opaque 
Projection, by J. V. Taylor, which 
lists sources of pictures which may 
be used in an opaque projector. The 
bulletin also contains many useful 
suggestions on teaching techniques. 


e 


Is it permissible to stop a film while it 
is being shown for class discussion of 
a particular topic? 


Yes, it is not uncommon for a 
teacher to stop a film to discuss a por- 
tion of the topic being presented. In 
many films this may be done with- 
out breaking the continuity, partic- 
ularly when using an informative film 
or one which demonstrates a process. 
While previewing the film the teacher 
can determine in advance the places 
where the film may be stopped to 
advantage. 

There is one caution to observe. 
Be certain to turn off the projection 
lamp, otherwise the heat from the 
lamp may burn or blister the film. 
Some projectors are equipped with a 
heat-absorbing glass which protects 
the film while the projector is not 
running and the lamp is on. But if 
the discussion is protracted it is well 
to turn off the lamp even when the 
projector is equipped with such a 
safety shutter. 


. 


Where can I buy blackboard “pencils” 
with colored or white “lead” which re- 
mains legible until washed off? 


Blaisdell’s china-marking _ pencils 
serve the purpose which you have in 
mind. ‘They may be purchased at 
stationery supply stores. 


+ 


Where may I secure a list of univer: 
sities which will offer courses in visual 
education during the coming summer? 


The April issue of the Educational 
Screen lists colleges and universities 
which will offer courses in visual 
education during the 1946 summer 
session. Supplementary lists appear 
in the May and June issues. If you 
do not have access to this publication, 
write for information to the Educa- 
tional Screen, 64 East Lake St., 
Chicago 1. 
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SUNSET LIMITED 


48 hours, New Orleans-Los Angeles! 


Starting June 2! Fastest train time in history be- 
tween the Creole City and Los Angeles—Southern 
Pacific all the way. Romantic Sunset Route through 
the Old South, Texas, New Mexico (Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park), the Mexican Border country and the 
guest ranches of Southern Arizona. No extra fare. 
Popular Argonaut faster, too. 


CASCADE Now! Faster than pre-war— 


only 18% hours (overnight) between Portland and 
San Francisco. This luxurious, solid Pullman train 
connects with northern U.S. and Canadian transcon- 
tinental lines. No extra fare. The Beaver, Shasta 
Route “economy” train, is faster than ever, too. 


| SP 
The friendly 
Southern Pacific 


O. P. Bartiett, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
310 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





$P CUTS TIME 
T0 CALIFORNIA! 


GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 


49 hours, Chicago-Los Angeles! 


Starting June 2! Fastest non-extra fare schedule 
in history between Chicago and Los Angeles, daily 
on the Golden State Route (Rock Island-Southern 
Pacific) through El Paso (Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park), the Mexican Border country, New Mexico and 
Southern Arizona. The Golden State Limited has some 
streamlined Pullmans now. More will be added as 
fast as received from builders, until the train is com- 
pletely streamlined. The friendly Californian, Golden 
State Route “economy” train, faster, too. 

Plans are under way for a brand new custom-built, 
extra-fare streamliner on the Golden State Route. 
When completed, it will provide luxurious 39%4-hour 
service between Chicago and Los Angeles. 
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OVERLAND LIMITED 


49 hours, Chicago-San Francisco! 


Starting June 2! Fastest non-extra fare schedule 
in history between Chicago and San Francisco, daily 
on the Overland Route (North Western-Union Pacific- 
Southern Pacific)—shortest and fastest route between 
the East and the Golden Gate. Over the spectacular 
High Sierra by daylight in both directions. Over the 
Rockies, across Great Salt Lake on the famous Lucin 
Causeway, and through Reno. The Overland Limited 
has some streamlined Pullmans now, will be fully 
streamlined as fast as possible. 

Streamliner City of San Francisco on pre-war 
3934-hour schedule, leaving every three days. Pacific 
Limited and San Francisco Challenger speeded up. 





THROUGH PULLMANS 
COAST TO COAST 


Now! Through-Pullman service from 
Coast-to-coast, on Southern Pacific and 
connecting lines. No more changing cars at 
Chicago. You go straight through from 
New York to Los Angeles via the Golden 
State Route, or New York and Washington 
to San Francisco via the Overland Route. 
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FOUR SCENIC ROUTES TO CALIFORNIA 
Go one way, return another —SEE TWICE AS MUCH! 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for r You | YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 














HOW T@ { Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
ORD ER quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 
i ' I 
i ry a MOTOR COURTS, Dept. 1-6 I STATE GAME, FISH AND PARK COMMISSION 
, 1231, Houston, ‘Texas i Pierre, South Dakota i 
I 
1 FREE Please send me your au- I FREE Please send me, without l 
1 thentic handbook that tells me how to go, | : I 
] I obligation, folder on South Dakota as a 1 
| what to seg, where to stop, Coast-to- i 1 
| Coast. I vacationland. l 
! I 
j OF ante I Name 1 
I I I 
St. or R.D. St. or R.D. 
I I 1 
P.0.G P.O. G 
I Zone State I Zone State 1 
I 6-461N138 I 6-46 1N 139 | 
SS aiapbetueabubmerieiaiete 
I NEW YORK STATE DEPT. OF COMMERCE MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY 
I 
| Room No. 10, 112 State St., Albany 7, N.Y. i Dept. 109B, Sioux City 2, lowa I 
I 
FREE Please send me, without I FREE Please send me, without ] 
| cost, your color-illustrated booklet, “‘Sum- I ! 
, I obligation, your “Borrow by Mail” Plan 1 
mer in New York State,” and your full- 
l [ i 
| color New York State Romance Map. | for Teachers. 1 
I 1 
Name I Name - i 
i St. or R.D. St. or R.D. 
! P.O. & I P.0.G i 
I Zone. State i Zone . State , 
} 6-46 IN 141 6-46 IN 85 
fo ee ae a ee ee ee wnnnnsooocooocoes 
1 BARBADOS PUBLICITY COMMITTEE TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
I 
25 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 241 T.C.U. Building, Lincoin 8, Nebr. i 
| | FRE | ! 
FREE Please send me booklet on | E 1 am interested in knowing i 
, I about T.C.U.'s “10-Way Protection” Policy I 
the colorful island of Barbados in the West | 1 
i l against accident, sickness, and quarantine. r 
I Indies. | (No agent will call.) 1 
I | . 1 
I as cscstneecemmen: I Name - 
i I 
] St. or R.D. St. or R.D. 
I pos | 20.6 i 
] Zone State Zone State 
' 6-46 in 140 | 6-461N18 | 
a Sewanee wmad 
l 
l 
I 
I 
I 
l 
I 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
l 





ONTARIO TRAVEL and PUBLICITY BUREAU 1 INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION, |. T. & T. 
461 Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ontario, Can. , CORP., 25 West 45th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
FREE Please send me, without | FREE Please send me, without 

obligation, your catalogue describing in- 
I structional films that integrate with my 
obligation, a copy of your booklet, “On- — “— A. sane emmanntied - 
| Position ——— 
tario Welcomes You.” I Name of School _ ees 
I 
Name — ee 1 Name - 
St. or R.D. St. or R.D. 
P.O. & 1 P.O. & 
Zone State Zone. State___ 
6-46 In 142 | 6-46 IN 103 
me mem me ee me en ap Gb» > Gb G Gm G» GD > oo eee a 
! + ee CARTON RESEARCH COUNCIL I NEW YORK CENTRAL, Room 1221 B 
W. Washington St., Chicago, Illinois i 466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 1 
l I 
1 FREE Please send me copies 4 FREE Please send me booklet l 
i | “Out on the Line,” with 50 sketches of 1 
] of your informative pamphlet, “Butter | railroaders in action, drawn “out on the I 
I I line” by noted artists. filled with behind- | 
] Making,” for distribution to my class. | the-scenes facts for me and my students. I 
! Name ' N. , 
1 I ame I 
St. or R.D. a St. or R.D. 
i P.O. & 1 P.O. & 1 
Zone - ——— State Zone = xs 
1 6-46 IN 143 I 6-461N136 J} 
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Social Studies 


JOY M. LACEY 


Consultant in Elementary Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 








Reading 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 








What do you su 
ing exhibit for 
on houses forms the bas 


est showing in a clos- 
ich a — grade unit 


An exhibit for a unit on houses 
might well consist of large booklets 
on the various materials used in houses 
—lumber, brick, glass, hardware, 
electrical equipment, and so on. 
Planning to improve the houses and 
public buildings of the community 
would call for a floor plan or table 
arrangement showing housing condi- 
tions in your area. Include residen- 
tial and business sections, theaters, 
shopping section, and a park or play 
center. Stories on safety in the home, 
keeping the house clean, and beauti- 
fying it, could be written and illus- 
trated. Posters of workers who help 
build houses—carpenters, architects, 
plumbers, electricians, painters, and so 
on—would be attractive. 


+ 


Please recommend units of work on the 
British Isles and mention where addi- 
tional study materials can be obtained. 


I suggest these units. 

A Trip to Europe and the British 
Isles, Bulletin No. 31 (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27). 

Great Britain Unit of Work (The 
Quarrie Corp., Chicago 1). 

Write to the British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, for bulletins, maps, and 
picture charts. 


+ 
What types of civics or citizenship 


training can be given to pupils in the 
upper grades? 


The organization of a class club 
is one approach. Elect officers, form 
a simple constitution, and select a 
motto, a song, and an emblem accord- 
ing to parliamentary rules. The next 
step is to develop school loyalty by 
helping in some general school activ- 
ity. Study community organizations, 
their duties and services. Proceed to 
a study of local government—city, 
town, township, and county. 

The following references may help. 

Building Citizenship, by R. O. 
Hughes (Allyn & Bacon, New York 
1 


6). 

Calling All Citizens, by Robert 
Rienow (Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton 7). 

Democracy and Social Policy, by 
E. E. Walker and others (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York 17). 

Life and Work of the Citizen, by 
Howard Copeland Hill (Ginn & Co., 
Boston 17). 


On what does the rate of reading de. 
pend? Is it important to stress rapid 
reading? 

Rate of reading depends on several 
factors: the purpose for which the 
reading is being done, the style in 
which the material is written (narra- 
tive or technical), the difficulty of 
the concepts involved, the nature of 
the vocabulary employed, and so on. 
The factor of individual differences 
also enters in. Comprehension is, of 
course, much more important than 
speed, but, from grade to grade, chil- 
dren should show reasonable progress 
in the rapidity with which they read. 


- 


What do elementary teachers need to em- 
phasize most in developing better habits 
of reading? 


First. Time must be given to pro- 
viding the background of personal ex- 
perience necessary for understanding 
the material to be read. 

Second. ‘Teachers should feel less 
hurry in getting pupils through the 
book. Time must be taken for dis- 
cussion, explanation, study of vocab- 
ulary meaning, getting main ideas, 
organizing information, illustrating, 
dramatizing, and using in any func- 
tional way the materials which have 
been read. 

Third. Opportunity should be pro- 
vided for wide reading around any 
area of interest. There is too much 
shifting from one theme to another 
entirely unrelated theme. There is 
too little time for pupils to think 
about and absorb the content and so 
retain permanent values. 


5 


How can I help upper-grade pupils who 
seem to have difficulty in reading some 
of the classics suggested for them? 


Since there is a wide range of abil- 
ity among the pupils of any grade, 
they should be organized in small 
groups, each reading a different se- 
lection. Later each group may ac- 
quaint the entire class with their 
selection. Members may tell parts, 
read parts, or dramatize the story. 
In this way all the pupils become 
familiar with the story even though 
all could not have read it with sufhi- 
cient ease to make it an interesting 
experience. In some cases the teach- 
er might better read a classic to the 
pupils than ask them to read it for 
themselves if that could be only a 
laborious tiresome process. Again it 
may be wise to omit entirely some of 
the so-called classics suggested in 
courses of study years ago. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 52. 
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E Trains—An 
Experience Unit 
(Continued from page 11) 


TRAINS CARRY PEOPLE 


§. Invite an adult who works for a 
railroad to visit the group and answer 
such questions as “What do the dif- 
ferent railroad whistles mean?” 
6. Carry on various activities de- 
signed to teach certain concepts. 

4) Build a miniature railway. In 
so doing, try to find out how build- 
ers of railroads overcome mountain, 
— river, and highway barriers. 

b) Build an engine and cars from 
de. blocks, fruit crates, kegs, five-gallon 
apid | cans, and large boxes, and use them 
in dramatic play. [See “The Kinder- 
garten’s Train” in THe INsTRUCTOR 


























Visit Glacier Park on Any Trio West/ 


® Add extra thrills to your western trip by stopping Northern Railway. The famous Empire Builder 
off in Glacier National Park im Northwest Mon- _ stops at both rail entrances to the Park. All Glacier 
tana—where the American and Canadian Rockies Park stop-off tours include sight-seeing motor coach 
meet. Take advantage of conducted all-expense trip over America’s most scenic, spectacular moun- 
tours of one to three days or longer for vacationers tain highway—Going-to-the-Sun —across the Con- 
whose time is limited. tinental Divide at Logan Pass near beautiful 





eral Feb sees You can visit Glorious Glacier Park on either Heaven's Peak. Don't miss the pleasure of seeing 
de Cy -] your westbound or eastbound journey via Great Glorious Glacier—high spot of any western trip, 
Ay c) Build an upper and a lower 
sovg berth strong enough to accommodate 


f fom child in each. Supply the berths 
Ss with bedding, hammocks, ladder, and 


e of ‘ 
. curtains. 





Day lowe 


_ d) Construct and set up railroad 

nce Seg 

Ces} caution signs. ; 1H 

» of e) Draw simple posters advertis- | Enjoy launch excursion on Two Medicine 
chan ing train travel. | AP bate OM Lake and motor coach ride over the Conti- 
~hil- ¥ . ° ° - ‘ - — ° . * 
hil f) Imitate bells, whistles, starting nental 6 Tour includes one night's 
ress 

, 


and stopping noises. 

ead. 17, Hold frequent group conversa- 
tions and discussions on such topics 
as kinds and uses of trains, how 


. 


= eaten “== Including tax, but exclusive of 
rail transportation 


rey ¢ Be oe hotel lodging, four meals, bus 
ns > & i ah $912 and launch transportation.” 





em- . . . @ i - 
bits trains move, men who build the rail- Lire an ee 
roads, men who run the trains, men Chalets on shore of nam Two Medicine Lake 
‘ visited during one-day tour of Glorious Glacier. 
who take care of the trains and 
pro- tracks, safety on the railroad, safety 
ex- 


. at railroad crossings. 

ling }§. Read aloud stories and poems 
about trains, and scatter train pic- 
less If ture books on the reading table. [See 





2 “Day lowe 


Enjoy an extra day's memorable mountain 

































the Fi the poem “Engine” on page 28.] sight-seeing which takes you to Many Glacier 
dis- ] 9.'Encourage individual children to Hotel, overlooking Swiftcurrent Lake. Tour 
cab- dictate original sentences and verses includes two nights’ hotel lodging, seven 
leas, that relate to the unit. Incorporate meals, bus and launch trans- 
ing; words used during informal play into portation.* $ 22 
inc- the chart stories. Including tax, but exclusive of = 
nave 10. By no means all of the following rail transportation 
words should become a part of the Picturesque Many Glacier Hotel where you spend 
pro- {reading vocabulary, but certainly one night on the two-day tour of Glorious Glacier. 
any f they should have meaning when the 
- = hear them spoken or use F2 Ton 
ther them in their own conversation. AY Owe 
es conductor station 
pe engineer engine — In addition to two days in Glorious Glacier, 
so baggageman streamliner this tour gives you a day in Canadian Rock- 
ticket agent club car ies just across the border. Tour includes 
dispatcher dining car three nights’ hotel lodging, ten meals, bus 
sis fireman Pullman and launch transportation.* Longer stays can 
ae porter berth be arranged. 
passenger coach $ 81 a tax, but exclusive of 
ll, Write simple thank-you notes to rail transportation 
abil- excursion guides and drivers. Prince of Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes Park in 
ade, a. Dramatic play. Canadian Rochies is a feature of the three-day tour. 
se- as “The Little Engine That Could,” H A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
ir ra in Vol. II of My Bookhbouse ' Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
cir (The Bookhouse for Children u Please send me folder describing All-Expense 
arts, b) Dramatize buying “a at @\ Route % the Empire Bulder } aS Sees te Speen er 
oh ficeunian, decking Seannen, aol BETWEEN CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, SPOKANE, § 
ome =f ing the train caller, boarding the SEATTLE, TACOMA, PORTLAND AND /VANCOUVER, B.C. § NAMB ae 
ugh train, and so on. 7 H 
ufh- 13, Music correlations. ;, si Sat 
ting 4) Learn a few carefully chosen *Launch transportation on Two Medicine Lake only ' 
ach- ff rote songs about passenger trains. ”. ens _—_ 
the b) Try to set at least one original 
for Verse to music. 
ly a ¢) Play the following Victor rec- 
nit § ords as a listening activity: “The 


e of Engineer,” No. 25423-B, and “Train 

| in & Song,” No. 25450-B. 

14. Use the train unit as a basis for 

special work in speech. (See “Fun 

with Sounds” and “Listen and Say”). 
(Continued on page 62) 
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your travel funds, 
iF... 


...if, before you start, you transfer 
your cash into safe, spendable— 





NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


They are backed by one of the world’s greatest banks. 
They are spendable everywhere—in hotels, shops,—at 
railroad, steamship, airline offices. You sign each check 
when you buy it. You sign it AGAIN when you spend it. 
Even if it is lost or stolen—uncountersigned— you do not 
lose. The National City Bank of New York will promptly 
make good. Issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 
and $100. This protection costs you only 75¢ per $100. 
Get them at your bank! 


The 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Fist in Wirlad Wide Banking 


BRANCHES AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 








Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 
Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, ~ 
Washington, D.C. 








Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
lthaca, New York 








We are studying our natural resources. 
Please suggest some worth-while activi- 
ties for the pupils. 


Try to make your study of natural 
resources as practical as possible and 
emphasize the local aspect as much 
as you can. Here are some tried-out 
activities that will help to accomplish 
this: 

1. Collect samples of resources 
that are used in your community and 
study them to find out how they were 
first discovered, how they are used, 
and why they are important. 

2. Find out how the local resources 
can be conserved. 

3. Try to see motion pictures that 
tell interesting things about the nat- 
ural resources of your state. 

4. Make up an exhibit of products 
manufactured from the resources in 
your state. 

5. Make a large map and place pic- 
tures or miniature models on it to tell 
the story of resources in your state 
and in the nation at large. 


. 


I am wondering whether we can teach 
science next year by means of a science 


club. What do you think? 


That, of course, depends on how 
carefully the science club is manipu- 
lated, how often it meets, and what 
its activities are. If you are thinking 
of the usual science club, run chiefly 
by pupils, which meets once a week 
or even less often, and in which more 
or less unrelated topics are discussed 
quite superficially, I believe very little 
real science teaching can result. Sig- 
nificant achievements in science, as in 
anything else, can be made only 
through carefully planned, systemati- 
cally directed activities. 


+ 


Would you recommend buying a com- 
pound microscope for use in the ele- 
mentary-science program? 


Unless you have a large amount of 
money available to spend, in general 
the answer is no. There are many 
times when pupils could use a com- 
pound microscope to advantage (to 
examine pieces of cloth, study the 
structure of insects, sce molds and 
bacteria, and so on), but good com- 
pound microscopes are expensive and 
in all probability the money could be 
spent much more sensibly elsewhere. 
I suggest that you try to borrow a 
microscope from the high-school biol- 
ogy teacher when you need one. Small 
reading glasses will often serve your 
purpose adequately and they are com- 
paratively inexpensive. 


How much can be expected of elemen 
tary-school pupils in the way of artistic 
singing of rote songs? 

Just as much as the teacher is ca- 
pable of teaching! There is no better 
way to help American children im. 
prove their speech than through prop- 
er teaching of songs. Stress correct 
pronunciation and clean-cut enuncia- 
tion at all times. 

Careful attention should be given 
to the first, or last, syllable in such 
words as appears (not up-pears), lis- 
ten (not lis-an), roses (not ros-us), 
heavens (not heav-uns). Softening 
final r’s and rounding short a’s are 
very important also. Correct pronun- 
ciation and correct tone quality to- 
gether make for artistic singing. 


* 


How old does a child need to be before 
he can find enjoyment in attending sym 
phony concerts? 


A very young child may learn to 
know and to like good music. For 
many years the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra, in Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been offering an annual series of chil- 
dren’s concerts. A special teacher or 
supervisor prepares the children to 
listen intelligently. 


7 


When should the writing of music from 
dictation be started? Please outline 
some of the techniques involved. 


In schools that have a well-graded 
music program a class may start writ- 
ing music in a third or fourth grade. 

The first thing to be done is to 
teach pupils how to write the symbols 
—just as in teaching children to 
write a language the letters are taught 
first. There should be a careful drill 
on making notes easily and rapidly— 
whole notes first-—off the staff, then 
on the staff. Next should come drill 
on making half notes and quarters, 
stems turning each way, off the staff 
first, then on. Making the G clef 
sign, sharps, and flats, properly placed 
on the staff, should then be taught. 

No actual writing of any musical 
phrases should be asked for until a 
class can make all musical symbols 
easily and legibly. Blackboard practice 
should be given before writing on pa 
per is tried, 

A class that can write the symbols 
easily should be given plenty of prac- 
tice in writing from dictation, with 
whole notes, the simplest groups 0 
tones. These the teacher dictates by 
means of a neutral syllable. 

Later, short phrases in two-fout 
measure may be dictated. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 52. 
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‘ 
cE Princess, Awake! With your permission I should like to (Music: “The Flowers That Bloom | (Youngest Fairy waves @ wand 
— ' z ask him to marry us. in the Spring” is heard off stage. The | over the Princess, at the same time 
(Continued from page 2: KINc—It is well. (Looks toward Fairies enter from both sides. The | slipping the silken robe off ber 
- take place simultaneously: The King Cowrier at right.) Jarvis! Prince and Princess, the Couriers and | shoulders. Now the Princess is seen 
stretches, and looks at the Prince and COURIER (sfeps forward, bows deep- Pages, step back as the Fairies take | in her wedding gown, Youngest 
Princess. The Queen raises her head | ly, then stands stiffly in position)— positions in front of King and Queen Fairy lays the robe on the couch and 
from the King’s shoulder, rubs ber | Yes, Your Majesty? and do a dance.) | picks up the bridal veil from its 
eyes, and starts in to weep. The KING—Go have the royal coaches YOUNGEST FAIRY (stands before the | place of concealment. She puts the 
Guards rise stiffly, open their eyes, | prepared. We invite you all to attend King and Queen)—Your Majesties, | veil on the Princess and steps back.) 
and stand quickly in position with the wedding. we are fairy godmothers to the beau- | LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—Oh, how 
spears, held in right hands, resting on courteR (bows as before)—Yes, tiful Princess. We should also like | beautiful! 
the floor. The Couriers and Pages | Your Majesty. (Evxits.) to be her bridesmaids. courieER (enters, bows to King)— 
stretch and yawn, then jump quickly QUEEN—But the Princess has no QUEEN—Splendid! If only she had | The coaches are ready, Your Majesty. 
to their feet and stand at attention.| wedding gown and no bridesmaids. a wedding gown! (Continued on page 60) 
=— Ladies and Gentlemen go through ee eee es ee | ot eee . 
motions of waking, then begin to 
talk, as though taking up conversa- 
ore tions where they left off.) 
(After the characters on the main 
stage have waked, those on the raised 
deed platform go through the following: 
etter The Cook raises his head and looks 
- around, He sees the Kitchen Boy, - 
aap who has waked and is gaving about 
erect in bewilderment. The Cook, with 
ncu- rolling pin in hand, starts after the 
boy, who jumps up and darts across 
piven the stage. He runs into the Serving 
such Maid, who has waked and is carrying 
» lis her tray. The Kitchen Boy upsets the 
a8), tray and darts down steps and off 
"ming stage. The Cook goes back to table 
5 ate and begins rolling dough. Serving 
nua Maid picks up the tray. The Scullery 
f © Maid raises ber head from the dish- 
pan, looks around, rises quickly, and 
starts washing dishes rapidly. The HOOSE vour own tonic in this ever-glorious 
Kitchen Boy sidles back.) ‘ “4 
= (Now attention is redirected to the C playground. Visit Grand Coulee Dam and 
main stage.) ae Spokane’s Inland Empire of lakes and streams. 
KING (to Queen, who is still sob- | — ; 
ns bing)—Why are you crying, my | Explore vital Seattle and Tacoma—gateways to the 
les dear? Orient and Alaska... go ferry cruising on island- 
QUEEN—Oh, our daughter, our ‘ , 
hast beautiful daughter! dotted Puget Sound... hike over the glaciers 
- KING—Well, there she is. and alpine meadows of Mt. Rainier and Mt. 
er Of QUEEN (looks wp, sees Princess, . P , 
n 0} sushes to her, and throws arm, | Baker: . roam the forested Olympic penin- 
around her)—Darling! sula rising from the Pacific . . . fish, sail, 
PRINCESS—Mother! (Releasing her ‘ L: ” 
from mother’s embrace, she turns past swim, dance, ski. — “ nt va 
utline | ‘tbe Prince.) Father! Mother! This | ingredients of a perfect Victory Vacation. 
: the Prince who has awakened us While The Milwaukee Road is still 
vaded rom our long sleep. a ; F ‘ j 
"3 (The Prince, with hat still in hand, | engaged in the job of getting our 
ev = deeply to the Queen, then kneels | service men home, it’s not too early 
4 rowing before the King. Queen takes 
“heh her seat.) ~ to plan your long-delayed tour of 
to KING (reaching over and touching | the Northwest via The Olympian. 
sught the Prince’s shoulder)—Arise, my 
| drill son. (Prince stands.) We are deeply | R, N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager, * 
sa grateful for this act of kindness. Chicazo 6, Illinois 
: rt ° mca Ns 
» Name your reward and it shall be s 
drill granted, 
aa. PRINCE—Your Majesty, I am happy THE 
al to be in your presence. I want no e 
al other reward. But if it please Your 
laced — - {ctebbing ~ and 
? ooRing at the Princess) this beauti- 
a? ful Princess, I would ask her hand in ROAD 
ntil a ae Electrified over the Rockies to the Sea 
mbols KING—Well, what do you say, 
actice Daughter? Do you agree? 
a PRINCESS (stepping up and taking 
hold of the Prince’s arm with both 
mbols her hands)—Oh, yes, Father! 
prac- KING (to Prince)—Then your re- 
with quest is granted. 
ps of PRINCE (bowing to King)—Thank 
es by you, Your Majesty. (Puts arm around 
Princess and smiles at her.) 
four QUEEN—Who shall perform the 
Marriage ceremony? 
PRINCE (bowing to Queen)—In a 
little parish just beyond the forest 
where I lost my way there lives a 
man of God. (Turns to King.) 
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Above: Great Lakes steamers take you to cities or re- 
sorts, or cruising—as you like. Below: The Governor of 
Kentucky lives in this handsome mansion in Frankfort. 
Te = ie basien ee 
‘, “ j . - ke! 
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On an Ohio-Tennessee river 
cruise in a romantic stern- 
could _ visit 


lUinois honors George Rogers Clark at wheeler, 
Fort Massac, where he left the Ohio in 
1778 and set out to win the “Northwest.” 
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the great dams 
projects developed by TV A. 


Right: White birches frame a picture of content- 
ment on a Wisconsin lake. Below: Louisiana’s Old 
Capitol at Baton Rouge is like a picturesque fort. 





rom he Great Lakes 


NE picture is worth a thousand 

words,” say the Chinese. On 
this basis, THe INstrucTOR has of- 
fered its readers the equivalent of 
79,000 words in its Travel Section 
since February—not to mention a 
few thousand words of the kind 
that pupils wrestle with in English 
classes! 

This graphic presentation has 
been a Pageant of the Americas: 
beginning with the Western Na- 
tional Parks; continuing with the 
continental neighbors of the United 
States—Canada and the countries 
south to Cape Horn; sweeping along 
the Atlantic coast from Maine to 
Florida; and now attempting to 
give some small idea of another 
great area. 

In American annals, there is no 
The Soldiers and Sailors Monu- more thrilling story than that of 


ment on the Circle is a landmark is little 
ry cmt agg FAS pee | George Rogers Clark and his little 


Photos from: Arkansas Resources & Development Commn.; Fl Paso (Texas) Sunland 
Club; Georgian Bay Line; Illinois Central System; Illinois Development Council; 
Indiana Dept. of Commerce & Public Relations; Kentucky Dept. of Conservation; 
Michigan Tourist Council; Minnesota Tourist Bureau; Missouri Dept. of Resources 
& Development; Ohio Development & Publicity Commn.; South Dakota Highway 
Commn.; Tennessee Valley Authority; Wisconsin Conservation Dept, 








and other 
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to the Gulf Ano the Rio vrAnNOE 


Left: Among Michigan 
resorts, Mackinac Is- 
land with its quaint 
fort is unique. Right: 
What, a ranch house? 
Yes, de luxe—not far 
from El Paso, Texas, 
and overlooking the 
fertile valley of the 
Rio Grande. 



















band, without whose foresight, 
courage, and persistence the vast 
territory west of the Alleghenies 
and east of the Mississippi would 
have remained in British hands at 
the time of the Revolution. In 
those days, it was the “Northwest.” 
As the young Republic grew, it be- 
came the setting for a series of stir- 
ring events. 

Three states partly bounded by 
the Ohio River—Kentucky, Indi- 
ana, and Illinois—will always be 
associated with the career of 
Abraham Lincoln. Another state, 
Ohio, is famous for the number 
of presidents of the United States 
who have called it their home. 

Looking southward into Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, and Louisiana, one 
is reminded of other great men, 






Above: Natchez, Mississippi, is notable for fine 
old homes. Below: Sorghum making in Missouri's 
Ozark country is a co-operative family enterprise. 


and great deeds. The Mississippi— —_— 
“OP Man River” —signifies Mark Smooth, well-marked highways are 
ig : typical of Arkansas, as they are 
Twain, levees, days of past glory, of the other progressive states in 
and a present (Continued on page 66) the Mississippi Valley area and in 


all other parts of the nation. 





Minnesota boasts 10,000 lakes, @nd game 
fish that challenge all an angler’s skill. 











Here are two famous monuments: the Mount 
Rushmore National Memorial in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota, and the Perry's Victory and 
International Peace Memorial at Put-in-Bay, 
Ohio, on an island in Lake Erie. 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will 
find interesting and helpful 


Museum | 4 


*o/ 


= — 
Va Stories in 


‘leaflet form cee 


an aid for your natural 





science classes 





You might find effective help in stimulating 
children’s interests in natural sciences in 
this series of leaflet-size, illustrated Mu- 
seum Stories, published by the Chicago 
Natural History Museum. 

















These Museum Stories appeal to the natural 
curiosities and interests of children of 10 





years and older and fit easily into the class- 





room routine... yet provide that“break”’ in 
routine that sometimes proves so effective 
from the teaching standpoint. The single-fold 
leaflets, punched for notebook insertion, 
are written simply and entertainingly. 
Subjects range from glaciers to pygmies, 
and there are well over 100 to choose from. 


terested, just write Chii 


ago Natural History Museum, Chicago 5; Vlinois. 
é leaf: ts, a penny a Copy. 


Uf further in 
Listings of Museum Stories are free; th 
There’s real enjoyment for you in delicious tasting 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. After a long 
day at school the pleasant chewing 
seems to help relieve tension, makes 





concentration easier. 





PESTALOZZI FROEBEL | 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 


SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 weeks — 
Approved for training under 


| Of tonal College of Cducation 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 
Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. On Chicago’s lovely North Shore, near 
6 weeks — 4 weeks — 2 weeks lake. Beginning classes and specially designed courses 
“GI. Rill of Rights" for teachers and college graduates. Summer term 
tg - : 4 s June 14. Fall term: Sept. 16. Write for catalog 

WRITE FOR SUMMER BULLETIN NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
410 S. Michigan Blivd., Chicago 5, Ill. | EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Box 614G, EVANSTON, ILL. 


FRIENDSHIP AND $1.00 
APPLICATION PHOTOS... 4 | 


Any good, single head and shoulder 
portrait photo copied and 25—254*3'~ 
Professional! photos made at only... 
$1.00. Your original photo returned 
unharmed. Quality guaranteed 
since 1898. 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
868 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. | 


FOOT AND LEG PAINS? / 


Rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, tired, aching 
feet, sore heels, or callouses on soles, may t be due to 
weak or fallen arches. Dr. Scholl's Arch ie exercise 
help give relief by seman muscular and ligamentous strain 
—the cause of your pai justable to aid in restoring the / 
arches to normal. Can “be changed from one pair of shoes to 

eqother, Expertly fitted at Shoe, Surgical and eet. Stores every- ‘ 
where. FREE foot booklet, write Dr. Scholl's, Iac., Chicago. 


DS Scholls suttcers 


There is a Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy for ‘Every Conaten Foot Trouble 





{ 


AIRSIC K* 
‘Quiets the nerves. a = = 





EMEO 


THE WORLD OVER 
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Princess, Awake! 
(Continued from page 57) 


KING—Then let us go. 

(A wedding march is played off 
stage as the characters exit through 
the same passage and out the same 
way that the Prince entered. The 
procession is arranged in this order: 
Youngest Fairy, Six Fairies—in a 
double column—scattering flowers, 
Prince and Princess, Pages holding - 
the Princess’ veil, King and Queen, 
Guards, Couriers, Ladies and Gentle- 
men two by two, Cook and Scullery 
Maid, Kitchen Boy and Serving Maid. 
As the last of the procession is about 
to leave the stage, the Kitchen Boy 
unties the Cook’s apron strings. The 
Cook reaches for him. He darts out 
4 stage exit, but rejoins the procession 
before it has left the auditoriwm.) 


EpitortaL Note: Sleeping Beauty and 
Other Stories is the title of No. 146 in 
the Instructor Literature Series (F. A. 
Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y.) The 
music mentioned in the play may be 
found on the following Victor Records: 
“Beautiful Dreamer,” No. 25018; “Flow- 
ers That Bloom in the Spring,” No. 
35796; “Wedding March,” from Lohen- 
grin, No. 20036. 


The Voice of America 
(Continued from page 30) 


FULL CHOR—Yes, our way of life 
is the democratic way of life, begun 
by the Pilgrims, developed by the col- 
onists, expanded by the pioncers, and 
further enlarged by contributions of 
inventors and scientists, authors and 
musicians, poets and artists—all taken 
together to build our democracy. 

MEDIUM SOLO—Yes, our way of 
life is the democratic way of life. 

SOLDIER’s voicE—Then what about 
me? 

FULL cHoR (loudly)—But who 
are you? Tell us who is speaking. 

SOLDIER’s vorcE—TI am a soldier. 
But no one knows my name. Before I 
became a soldier perhaps I was a 
cowboy of the western plains; or a 
lumberman of the northern timber- 
lands; perhaps I was a farmer from 
the Middle West, or a college boy 
from one of the eastern universities; 
I may have been a millworker or a 
millionaire. No one knows. For now I 
sleep in an unnamed grave. I fought 
and died for the democratic way of 
life. (Pawse.) Did I die in vain? 

FULL CHOoR—No, no! You did not 
die in vain. America is still America. 

HIGH TRIO—Freedom is still free- 
dom. 

Low trio—Our democracy is still 
a democracy. 

MEDIUM TRIO—And we shall keep 
it so now and forever. 

FULL CHoR—AlIl America must be 
united—every man, woman, and child 
—in one purpose and one ideal—the 
ideal of freedom! 

(Full choir sings first and fourth 
stanzas of “America.”) 

EprrortaAL Note: “Ol’ Man River” may 


be found on Victor Record No. 25376 and 
Columbia Record No. 55004. 





Renfrow Primary Arithmetic Test 
A New Type Progressive Problem Scale 
Omer W. Renfrow, Ph.D., 850 Ludlow Ave., Cincinnati 20, Ohio 
This activity problem test is especially designed and scaled 
to the abilities of children in grades one, two, and three. 
Norms have been established on the basis of scores from 
over 20,000 children from city, village, and rural schools 

in every state in the United States. 


Price: 3c per test. Sample Set, 15c in stamps. 


Youll hall Mm love 


with 
WONDERFUL 


MICHIGAN 





an You'll love a vaca- 

g\ ion in Michigan 
ING tion in gan. 
There’s the thrill 
of adventure as you hike along 
old Indian Trails and explore 
pine-fringed lakes in a sleek 
canoe ... the exhilaration of 
a daily plunge into sparkling 
pure waters, after an exciting 
set of tennis ... the glorious 
feeling of freedom as you stroll 
or ride through vistas of 
scenic delights. 


You'll love the peacefulness of 
whispering forests ... the dew- 
jeweled dawns ... the colorful 
sunsets and the invigorating 
freshness of the cool, clear air. 
You'll enjoy fun-filled days 
under a friendly sun and at 
night you can dance under a 
canopy of twinkling stars. 


o, make a date with wonderful 
Michigan for a vacation to re- 
member. Mail the coupon for 
helpful, illustrated literature. 















Mail This 
Coupon Today 


lease send me free, illustrated literature 
that = help me plan an enjoyable vaca- 
tion in— 


(CEast Michigan [)Southeastern Michigan 
(West Michigan ([) Upper Peninsula 


NAME 
STREET. 
CITY. 











STATE 
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Holiday in Russia 
(Continued from page 27) 


NATASHA—I'd be glad to. (She 
does a ballet routine.) 

OLD MAN—That was lovely. The 
ballet is another link with the past. 

mMisHA—That’s right. Will you 
tell us a little about the history of 
the ballet, Natasha? 

NATASHA—Empress Anna Ivanovna 
began the first school of the ballet 
in old St. Petersburg. Other rulers 
encouraged it. Children ten years old 


Stan showed the pieces to Dad, He 
admired the drawing; then said with 
a wise look, “I thimk that if you will 
lay another piece of paper on the step 
tomorrow, you will find out who did 
it.” 
The next day Stan did lay another 
yellow sheet on the step. 

We had just finished lunch when 
Dad remarked, “Here comes some- 
body who needs watching.” 

We hurried to the window. It was 
our road runner! She stopped, cocked 
her head and raised her funny little 





topknot, bobbed her tail, took three 
steps toward the yellow paper, and 
then three more! 

As we watched, fascinated, she 
picked up the paper in her bill, laid 
it on the ground, and held it there 
with one foot while she tore it in two 
with that long beak of hers. Then 
she resumed her three-step walk on 
down the canyon as if she had only 
done her duty. 

“I don’t know why she does it,” 
said Dad, “but more than once I’ve 
seen her pick up a bit of paper and 





do that same trick. She’s certainly a 
queer, interesting bird.” 

“Is she always called the road run- 
ner?” asked Stan. 

“No,” Dad answered, “sometimes 
she’s known as chaparral hen or 
ground cuckoo.” 

Before the summer was over, our 
little neighbor was quite tame. It 
was fun to see her chase a red rub- 
ber ball, as a puppy would do. Stan 
was particularly happy because he 
got some extra-fine pictures of her 
to enter in an exhibition. 


could be enrolled. They spent long} ——  —— 
hours in practice. - Today the Russian 
Ballet is world-famous. 

carL—Now that Natasha has ar- 
rived, let’s go down near the review- 
ing stand and wait for the parade. 

orca (to Old Woman and Old 
Man)—Good-by. Thank you for 
telling us about the old Russia. 

OLD MAN—Thank you for telling 
us about the new. 

OLD WOMAN—I’ve enjoyed this 
visit with you very much. Good-by. 
Happy holiday! 

(Children leave the stage, calling 
good-bys as the curtains close.) 

















Epitornt1aL Note: The principal hol- 
iday in the Soviet Union occurs on May 
Day. Hundreds of thousands of soldiers, 
workers, and farmers parade all day 
long in the Red Square in Moscow. 
Flags and bunting, pictures and floats, 
dancing and merrymaking, all contribute 
to a gala celebration. 

Suggestions for the music and steps 
of the children’s dance are “Kamar- 
inskaia,” which is in F'olk-Dances and 
Singing Games, by Elizabeth Burchenal, 
published by G. Schirmer, Ine, New 
York 17; and the “Russian Cossack 
Dance,” found in The Folk Dance Book, 
by C. Ward Crampton, published by A, 
8. Barnes & Co., New York 18. 





Through a Peephole 


(Continued from page 15) 





if the mother had begun to hatch her 
eggs as soon as they were laid. (Dad 
told us afterward that the road run- 
ner does just that.) 

An instant later, the mother slid 
down from her nest and raised her 
topknot straight up as if sensing our 
nearness. Like a clucking hen, she 
gave a low call, “Cr-r-t,” and then 
was off—a brown streak! In a few 
minutes she was back with another 
lizard. She made three trips before 
we left, 

The next morning Stan was sitting 
on the back step drawing a picture 

of the baby bird swallowing a lizard. 

He wanted to show Mother and Dad, 
as it would be some time before he 
could get his negatives developed. 

) When Mother called us to get ready 
= § % go to Goldfield for supplies, he 
cil laid the drawing on the step, with his 

pencil and eraser on it, and forgot 
about it. After we returned, he went 
out to get the drawing. The pencil 
and eraser were on the ground, but 
the paper was gone. 






A last, a long vacation when you can enjoy 
travel more than ever. For starting to roll 
off the production lines right now are New 
York Central’s new luxury coaches, alive with 


up-to-the-minute travel features hand-picked 
by more than 5,000 passengers. By summer, 
many of these superb new cars will be ready 
to speed you over the Water Level Route at 7 
low coach fares . . . on your way to the va- 
cation land of your choice. 
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‘just for Fun!’ 


This summer, cruise the 


*% VOYAGEUR CRUISE x 
S. S. NORTH AMERICAN 
Chicago—Mackinac Island—Midland on 
Georgian Bay—Detroit—Cleveland—Buffalo 
eee 
*% ADVENTURE CRUISE 
S. S. SOUTH AMERICAN 
Buffalo—Cleveland—Detroit—Sault Ste. Marie 

Houghton—Isle Royale—Duluth 


Come along on one of these cruises, where every 
day’s a holiday, and everyone aboard is in search 
of fun! Join your cruise companions in the end- 
less round of exciting diversions, on board and at 
the many fascinating ports-of-call!: Enjoy the lux- 
urious facilities of these ships to the limit, for 
you'll be doing more than merely spending pleas- 
ant hours—you'll be sweeping into oblivion the 

cares and tedium of the past, and building 
up a refreshing new outlook for the future. 


No other vacation trip is so rich in scenic 
grandeur, historic background and Indian 
lore. Much of the country you'll see is virtu- 
ally unchanged from the days when explorers 
first pushed into the great Northwest, along 
the routes followed by your cruise ship. 


To avoid disappointment, now’s the time 
to reserve your passage on one of these 
Luxury Liners of the Lakes. The cost of 
a seven-day round trip on either ship— 
including meals, and berth in outside 
stateroom—is only $87.50, plus tax. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 
Calle Yow lo Play m 
the BLACK HILLS 


There's fun and high adventure when 
you play amid the pine-clad peaks 
of the Black Hills. Hiking, riding, 
camping and golfing in this moun- 
tain splendor will add new zest to 
living. 

Mt. Rushmore, glistening crystal- 
line caves, the Passion Play and 
Custer State Park are a few of the 
many things vacationists enjoy in 
South Dakota. 

Western shows and rodeos will 
recapture the daring, romance and 
adventure of the Old West. See 
South Dakota this summer. It's cool 
amid the pines of the scenic Black 
Hills, and there are no mosquitos! 


Send for FREE Folder 
A. H. Pankow, Publicity Director 


STATE GAME, FISH AND 
PARK COMMISSION 


PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 
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Trains—An 
Experience Unit 
(Continued from page 55) 


15. Develop related number con- 
cepts: first section, half fare, one- 
way ticket, round-trip ticket, double 
track, and so on. 


TRAINS CARRY FREIGHT 


5. Make pictorial, labeled charts to 
aid in developing the meaning of 
the following words: 
roundhouse _—_ caboose tank car 
car inspector turntable flat car 
refrigerator switchman coal car 
car brakeman fireman 
6. Continue to encourage creative 
efforts in art, language, and music. 


CLOSING THE UNIT 


1. Help the children plan an assem- 
bly for another grade. Include such 
numbers as a rote song, some creative 
language work, the reading of a chart 
story, a choral-speaking number, and 
brief participation in dramatic play. 

2. Evaluate, with the children, some 
of the accomplishments of the unit. 

3. Develop a news item about the 
train unit for the school or town 
newspaper. 


Teaching Phonics—II 
(Continued from page 13) 


rope, skate, and so on—until children 
discover the generalization. 

At the conclusion of the lesson, the 
work is summarized as follows: 

“How many vowels do we work 
with in the second grade?” 

“Four.” 

“What are the four vowels?” 

“They are 4, e, i, 0.” 

“What secret did we learn about 
these vowels?” 

“When two vowels are near each 
other in a word, the first one says its 
name and the second doesn’t say any- 
thing.” 

“T shall leave these (a, ¢, i, 0) on 
the blackboard and tomorrow we'll 
see how many remember this secret.” 

This work should be reviewed on 
the succeeding two or three days, and 
application of the principle should be 
made whenever opportunity arises in 
reading classes. A sampling analysis 
of second readers shows that one word 
in twelve is pronounced in accordance 
with this principle. Because many 
words in our language are nonpho- 
netic, there are exceptions to this 
rule, as in learn, bread, and great. 
These must be learned as sight words. 
Pupils may be told that some words 
are “tricky” and the best way to 
learn them is to hear them pro- 
nounced while looking at the words 
to see which letters are sounded and 
how. No new work should be given 
until that which is described above is 
clearly understood. 

Since the phonograms ed, en, er, 
est, and un are also prefixes or suffixes, 
the teaching of them may be post- 
poned until prefixes and suffixes are 
taught as such. Words containing the 
phonogram 00 are best taught as sight 
words because the phonogram oo has 
several sounds. It has one sound in 
the word room, another sound in the 
word book, and still another in the 
word door, 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Slit Tunnel 


(Continued from page 15) 


While his pulse hammered wildly, 
he tried to think. ‘At last an idea 
came to him. His feet and legs could 
move freely through the rock slit. 
Perhaps the opening was wider at the 
bottom. 

Letting out all his breath, he wrig- 
gled his chest loose. Slowly but sure- 
ly he felt himself sliding downward. 
The minute he was free he lay flat 
on the cave floor. Then he was able 
to squeeze through the bottom of the 
slit and into the tunnel. He was 
glad when he could see daylight once 
more. 

“Hey,” a voice called from the 


pine trees, “what did you find in | 


there?” Rusty turned and saw Alvin, 
Professor Crowley’s son. 

“I found a newt,” answered Rusty. 

“Oh, I guess that won’t win you 
the prize. Newts are quite common,” 
remarked Alvin. “I’m looking for 
specimens, too, though I’m not eli- 
gible for the prize.” He waved and 
kept going on up the trail. 

Rusty entered the gloomy stillness 
of the pine forests. He climbed the 
trees, overturned large stones, and 
peered in ground holes. But the 
evening shadows fell and he had 
found nothing unusual. 

He thought about the newt and 
opened his field can. The newt wasn’t 
a brilliant red like others he’d seen. 
It was just plain white. 

He put it on his palm but it was 
too weak to wriggle. Newts need 
moisture, and this one had been with- 
out it all afternoon. It was getting 
late but Rusty hurried back to the 
tunnel’s opening and placed the ex- 
hausted newt inside. It would soon 
recover in the dampness and crawl 
to the underground stream. 

When he entered camp, his brother 
asked, “Did you find anything excit- 
ing?” 

Rusty shook his head gloomily. 
“Just a white newt, Ed.” 

Ed’s eyes lighted. “That must be 
an albino and they’re very rare. 
Hurry and show it to Professor 
Crowley, Rusty.” 

“But I put it back into the tun- 
nel!” Rusty blurted in dismay. 

Ed looked at him sharply. “That’s 
a shame, but don’t go back after it,” 
he said. “Tunnels are dangerous, and 
I want you to stay out of them.” 

Rain started to fall. Rusty closed 
the tent flaps feeling very discour- 
aged. He wouldn’t have a chance to 
explore any more before he left for 
home with Ed in the morning. 

Professor Crowley hurried into 
camp dripping wet. He stopped at 
the Nelson boys’ tent. “Has Alvin 
been around here at all?” he asked 
worriedly, “He hasn’t been seen at 
the school quarters since morning.” 

Rusty shook his head. He explained 
about returning to the tunnel late in 
the afternoon. Alvin hadn’t been 
around there then. The professor 
went on to ask other campers. 

The rain dripped lonesomely all 
night. At dawn a ranger drove into 
camp. “Alvin Crowley has been out 
all night,” he told Ed. “We're form- 
ing a searching. party. Want to go?” 

Ed dressed hastily and jumped into 
the ranger’s car. 

“I want to he!p, too,” Rusty said. 





The ranger shook his head, and Ed 
said, “I don’t want you to get lost, 
too. Don’t stir*out of camp, Rusty.” 

Rusty huddled on his cot and lis- 
tened to the rain drumming on the 
tent. He wondered how Alvin, who 
was used to the wilds, had lost his 
way. He was glad he'd returned to 
the tunnel with the white newt. If 
Alvin had been inside, he’d have 
heard him sure. 

Dinnertime came but Rusty was 
too downhearted to eat. No one had 
returned from the search. It wasn’t 
like Alvin to have let himself get too 
far off the trail, Rusty thought. He 
remembered how thick the tunnel 








walls had been. What if Alvin had 
been in the cave after all and had 
cried out and he hadn’t heard him? 
Rusty Aad to go back and make sure. 
He wrote a note telling Ed where he 
was going. 

When he entered the tunnel, Rusty 
cupped his hands and shouted. In- 
stantly a hoarse cry for help answered 
him. Alvin was trapped inside! 

Rusty felt something tugging at 
his ankles. He flashed his light down 
and gasped. Water was running 
through the slit tunnel. The under- 
ground stream had risen. 

“I’m coming, Alvin,” he shouted. 
He plunged through the narrow tun- 





nel and before long was in water up 
to his knees. By the time his flash- 
light shone on Alvin’s pale face, the 
water swirled about his hips. 

“TI came to the tunnel last night,” 
Rusty said. “Why didn’t you call 
for help?” 

“T entered the cave right after you 
left,” Alvin explained weakly. “I got 
stuck here and I yelled and yelled un- 
til my throat got raw. Then I must 
have dozed awhile.” 

Rusty braced himself against the 
walls and used his foot to push Alvin 
back into the cave. Then he squeezed 
inside and grabbed Alvin’s shoulders. 

(Continued on page 65) 














Butter is one of nature's 


rich food 


sources of Vitamin 


On an average, one pound’ of butter 








has approximately ten times the Vita- 
min A potency of one quart of milk! 


Vitamin A makes butter 
one of the nutritious foods 
that come to your table. 
This vitamin is an impor- 
tant factor in the growth 
of children. It helps keep 
the skin and eyes healthy 
and is necessary for tooth 
formation. And it guards 
the eyesight. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


Diminished ability to see 
clearly in dim light is one 
of the early symptoms of 
vitamin A deficiency. Con- 
tinued lack of vitamin A 
in the diet may have even 
more serious results. Butter 
is one of nature’s rich and 
delicious sources of this 
important vitamin. 


111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 





Muffins . . . itresistible 
when served with butter. 





Pe owt SW 


Baked Potato, more delicious and more 
nourishing when served with dwtter. 
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Butter also gives you 
energy —100 calories per 
tablespoonful. A dual pur- 
pose food, it provides the 
kind of nourishment you 
need, yet does so much to 
make meals more attractive 
by adding richness and 
flavor. 








Vegetables . . . with butter, 
become temptingly tasteful. 
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56° t0 97 
(Slightly higher Denver west) 


THE KRIPPENDORF 





ihe Footsteps of Fashion “4 
this gay spring season 
in smartly styled 
Krippendorf Foot Rest Shoes. 
Lovely shoes they are... 

to work in ... play in ... live in. 
Comfortable, too, 

especially designed to fit snugly 
at toe ... and heel ... and instep. 
Write for name of your nearest dealer. 





-DITTMANN CO., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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At the Shoe House 


(Continued from page 26) 


MOTHER GOOsE (enters and looks 
after the departing children)—My, 
my! What is all this confusion? (To 
Old Woman.) Why do you weep? 

OLD WOMAN (sobbing )—The—the 
chil—dren! They have left me! 

MOTHER GOOsE—Goodness! What- 
ever possessed them? 

OLD WOMAN—They don’t like to 
live in the old shoe house! They say it 
is all run down! 

MOTHER GOOSE (looking at it crit- 
ically)—It does look shabby. 

OLD WOMAN—But it would cost so 
much to fix it up! 

MOTHER GOosE—Not so much if all 
the children helped. You have money 
in the bank that you could use to buy 
paint and other things that are really 
needed, haven’t you? 

OLD WOMAN—But that money is 
for education! The older children will 
soon be going away to school. 

MOTHER GOOsE—It looks to me as 
though they had gone away already! 
Well, it is your problem and I can’t 
solve it for you. I hope you will solve 
it happily, though. I must go now. 
Good-by. 

OLD WoMAN (to Mother Goose)— 
Good-by. (To herself.) 1 can’t stay 
here. I'd be too lonesome. I think I 
shall go and visit my sister who lives 
under the hill. (Exits.) 

(The stage is bare for a moment and 
then the Spiders enter and dance, do- 
ing back bends and tumbles. They 
enter the shoe house. Next the Bats 
enter and twirl about the stage. Then 
they enter the shoe.) 

(A few of the smaller Oldshoe chil- 
dren enter sleepily.) 

ANNE—Mother! Mother! 

PETER—Where are you? 

TEDDY—We don’t like the Gypsies! 
We want to sleep in our own beds! 

(They approach the shoe house, but 
at the doorway they move back as 
they see the Bats.) 

saLLY—Oh! Oh! What are they? 

PETER—Horrid black things! 

TEDDY (sitting down)—I'm very 
sleepy. 

oTrHERs (huddling together)—So 
am I. So am I. (They grow more 
drowsy and soon go to sleep.) 

(Sandman enters and dances about, 
scattering sand over the children.) 

NIGHT (enters and looks into the 
shoe house)—What is the meaning of 
this? Where is their mother? 

SANDMAN—I hear that she is down 
visiting her sister, the Old Woman 
Who Lives under the Hill. 

NIGHT—And she left her children 
alone? The very idea! 

SANDMAN—Well, it is quite a story. 
The children, it seems, left first. 

NIGHT—Oh, well, that’s different! 
In that case, you and I ought to see 
what we can do. If you will see that 
these little ones have sweet dreams, 
I'll go to their mother. 

SANDMAN—Gladly, Queen of the 
Night! (He exits.) 

(Night dances off.) 

(Sandman enters, followed by the 
Sweetdreams, They dance. All exit.) 

(Dawn enters and dances. The 
children stir. Dawn exits.) 

OLD WOMAN (enters)—Oh, I do 
hope the children are all right. As 
soon as night came I wished I had not 
left the house. Suppose the children 


wanted me— (Glances at the shoe.) 
My, the shoe house does look as if it 
were about to fall down! (Notes the 
children, who are beginning to sit 
up.) Oh, Sally! Peter! (Gathering 
them into her arms.) My children! 

ALL—Mother! Mother! 

ANNE—There are Spiders in the 
house, Mother! 

PETER—And great big Bats! 

OLD WOMAN (glancing into the 
shoe)—This will never do! 

sALLY—I had such a lovely dream, 
Mother. I dreamed our shoe house 
was all fixed up! 

TEDDY—Wouldn’t that be fine! 

OLD woMaN—Children, we could 
make our old shoe house look almost 
as good as new. 

PETER—Could we, Mother? How? 

OLD woOMAN—All you children 
could help me and I could buy the 
materials and pay men to mend the 
roof and the leaky faucets. 

ANNE—Oh, let’s do it! 

OLD WOMAN—All right. Sally and 
Peter, you go down where the brook 
meets the Dover Road and tell the 
other children about our plan and ask 
them to come home and help. Anne 
and Teddy, you go to town and get a 
man to mend the roof and a plumber 
to repair the faucets. I'll sit down and 
make a list of all that needs doing. 

(Children exit. Old Woman sits 
and writes.) 

(Sally enters, followed by Peggy, 
Alice, Jean, Susan, and others, carry- 
ing brooms, pails, and scrub brushes.) 

JEAN—Oh, Mother, we're so glad 
you want us to help fix up the shoe 
house! 

PEGGY—We didn’t enjoy the Gyp- 
sies. They weren’t very clean. 

ALICE—We are going to scrub the 
house inside and wash the windows 
and curtains. 

(The girls go in the house. Bats 
and Spiders rush out and off stage.) 

(Anne enters from town with Roof 
Mender and Helper carrying ladder. 
They do a clown dance routine with 
ladder. Finally they set up the ladder. 
Roof Mender mounts it, while Helper 
holds it, and pretends to mend the 
roof.) 

(Teddy enters from town with 
Plumber and Assistant. Assistant 
places a white cloth on a box, spreads 
out the tools, gives a pair of white 
gloves to the Plumber, who puts them 
on, and ties a cheesecloth mask over 
the Plumber's mouth. Plumber picks 
up a tool and goes in the shoe house. 
He hands tool out the window to the 
Assistant, who gives him another. 
Plumber comes out. Old Woman 
thanks him and tells him to send ber 
a bill. He nods and exits, followed 
by Assistant with tools.) 

(Peter enters, followed by Tommy, 
Jack, Billy, and others, carrying a lad- 
der, hammers, pails, and brushes.) 

TomMMy—lIf this shoe house is going 
to be all fixed up, it needs a coat of 
paint. 

BiLLy—And the shutters repaired. 

yjack—And we're the ones to do it. 

JEAN (comes out of the shoe house, 
followed by the other girls)—The 
house is clean inside now. 

(Boys place ladder at opposite end 
of shoe house from Roof Mender’. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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LOW-COST 
ALL-EXPENSE TOURS AT 





LAKE LOUISE...EMERALD LAKE 
in the Canadian Rockies 


MAGINE 2 vacation trip that wraps 

up the scenic wonders of the Cana- 
dian Rockies with the glamour of 
these world-famous resorts ! 


2, 3, 4, 6-Day All-Expense Tours from 
$36.25 to $73.25 up, per person. In- 
cludes accommodation and meals at 
Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake 
Louise, Emerald Lake Chalet, and 126 
miles of motoring through the Cana- 
dian Rockies to points of interest. Tours 
begin June 15th at Banff, westbound— 
at Field, eastbound. Air-conditioned 
train service, Stop over en route to and 
from the Pacific Northwest, California. 


Further information and reservations 
from your local agent or from 
Canadian Pacific. 


Camadiian Pacific 





At the Shoe House 


(Continued from page 64) 


One boy goes up, and he and Roof 
Mender unroll the new backdrop over 
the old one, All exclaim upon its 
improved appearance. Roof Mender 
and Helper exit.) 

(Anne, Sally, Peter, and Teddy—or 
other young children—go out quickly 
and return with blossoming plants 
which they place near the shoe.) 

MOTHER GOOSE (enfers)—Is this 
the same shoe house I visited not long 
ago? It certainly looks like new. 

OLD WOMAN—We took the advice 
you gave me, Mother Goose, and I for 
one am very happy. 

PEGGY—So am I! It will be. fun to 
help with the work now. 

susAN—I'd rather live here than 
with the Gypsies. 

OTHER CHILDREN—So would I! 

ALIcE—Home is much the nicest! 

(Peggy starts to sing “Home, Sweet 
Home” and others join in.) 


Slit Tunnel 


(Continued from page 63) 


“You can get out easily through the 
bottom,” he said. “Duck under the 
water and I'll push you through.” 

Once Alvin was through the slit, 
Rusty followed without any trouble. 
He kept his flashlight shining down 
on the water so they could see. A 
shadow moved in the water and Rusty 
was after it in a jiffy. 

As they broke into the open, Ed 
and Professor Crowley ran to them 
with a glad shout. Ed had found 
Rusty’s note when he returned to 
camp, and he and the professor fol- 
lowed as quickly as they could. 

“You gave us a scare, Son,” 
Professor Crowley. 

“I’m sorry, Dad. I was scared too. 
I'm glad Rusty thought where to 
look for me.” 

“So am I,” said the professor, with 
a grateful look at Rusty. 

Rusty opened his clenched palm 
and showed Professor Crowley the 
wriggling newt. “Would that win me 
a prize?” he asked hopefully. 

“It’s an albino and I’ve tried to 
find one for years,” the professor 
said. “No one has found anything 
as valuable as that. I’m sure it’s safe 
to say right now that you have won 
the prize.” 


said 


Appreciating 
All Nationalities 


(Continued from page 8) 


them to school sometime. They also 
like to display handwork of all kinds 
that has come from abroad. 

The elementary teacher who wishes 
to develop an understanding of inter- 
nationalism must herself be alert to 
follow the happenings of the world 
today. She must read about current 
affairs on an adult level so that she 
can evaluate the material written for 
children. More and more children’s 
books of fine quality are coming from 
publishers. She must keep abreast 





with the best of these and also read 
| professional material with discrimina- 
| tion. Until the teacher learns to 
| have an international viewpoint, she 
cannot pass it on to her pupils. 


RAO MARE BEG. U.S. Par OFF, 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 
The fresh dairy drink served in school lunchrooms 
from coast to coast. It Nourishes as it Refreshes! 





401 WEST SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILL 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y 
4368 DISTRICT BLVD., LOS ANGELES 11, CAL. 
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EDUCATIONAL FILMS THAT PROVIDE 
WORE BFPICIENT LEARNING EXPERIENCE 
FOR YOUR STUDENTS 





INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRICAL & TELEVISION CORP. 


A Force For Better Living Through 16 mm 
25 WEST 45th STREET © NEW YORK 19, N. Y 
Branches Threvghout The Uniied States 


























Instructional Filme Division 
International Theatrical & Television om 
25 West 45th St., New York 19, & 





Gentlemen: 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet describing classroom and assembly 
Gims that integrate with my specific cur 
riculum, and how I may best use them. 


Neme.. .. Position. 


School Name School Address... .. 


GUPe ccccecs . -» Zone... State.....+ 
































































MESA VERDE NA- 
TIONAL PARK, Ameri- 
ca’s Amazing Antiquity; 
served by Rio Grande 
thru Grand Junction 
via spectacular Chief 
Ouray Highway 


include the 
ROMANTIC ROCKIES 


in your 
Victory Vacation Plans 
THREE GREAT TRAINS 


THRU THE ROCKIES, NOT AROUND THEM 


The Exposition Flyer — thru train from 
Chicago to San Francisco via Denver 
and Salt Lake City across the Moffat Tun- 
nel Scenic Shortcut, with a daylight 
schedule over the Continental Divide. 


The Scenic Limited—Denver to Ogden. 
a glorious daylight ride thru the delight- 
ful Pikes Peak region and world farnous 
Royal Gorge, America’s best-loved 
travel wonder. 


The Prospector—Diesel-electric powered 
eee train, overnight, every night 
tween Denver and Salt Lake City. 





f MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

tor illustrated folders, schedules and fares. 
Narre - - 
Street Address. 


City Zone...... State. = 





H. &. SCOFIELD 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
{ Denver & Rio Grande Western Rarlroad 
101 Rio Grande Bidg., 1531 Stout Se 
Denver 2, Colorado 

















GLENWOOD CANYON, COLORADO RIVER 


“Rio-Grande 
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From the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf and Rio Grande 


(Continued from page 59) 


of increasing commercial importance 
—thanks to the control work of 
United States Army engineers. Beyond 
the Mississippi, there is the Louisiana 
Purchase to recall, the pioneers, the 
Indians, the expanding West. 

If you crave space, there’s Texas, 
once a republic in its own right and 
now a friendly neighbor to the Mex- 
ico from which it broke away more 
than a century ago. “Remember the 
Alamo!” Yes, but with sorrow, not 
with bitterness. 

In every state, you will find citics 
of distinction and individual charm 
—centers of business, commerce, and 
culture—which have had their own 
large share in determining the char- 
acter of the Midwest and the South. 

These paragraphs have been largely 
concerned with history. But through- 
out the area nature and man have 
joined forces in providing for recre- 
ation. Lakes large and small, rivers 
and forests, hills and valleys—even 
mountains here and there, though 
they may be modestly called hills— 
all promise a welcome to the lover 
of outdoor life. Awaiting you are 
several National Parks—Big Bend 
(Texas), Hot Springs (Arkansas), 
Isle Royale (Michigan) in Lake Su- 
perior, Mammoth Cave (Kentucky), 
Platt (Oklahoma), and Wind Cave 
(South Dakota)—each one having its 
own unique claim to public regard. 
In addition, there are any number of 
state parks with facilities for camp- 
ing, swimming, fishing, hiking, and 
other diversions. 

Extending from the mouth of the 
Tennessee River at Paducah through 
Kentucky and Tennessee—even into 
the Great Smokies and western North 
Carolina—is the amazing chain of 
dams and other engineering works 
built by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. In themselves, these are of 
extraordinary interest, but their hu- 
man value does not end with prevent- 
ing floods and providing power. 
Wherever a lake has been created, its 
recreational ‘ possibilities are being 
admirably realized. ‘Thus do con- 
crete and steel, rightly used, con- 
tribute to the building not only of 
America but of Americans. 

In this Victory Vacation Year, 
thousands of teachers are planning 
summer trips, in any one of various 
ways, perhaps in several ways. We 
hope you are one of them. ‘Tremen- 
dous advances in transportation have 
been made since the prewar years, 
though some of the changes will be 
more noticeable next summer than 
this. Trains, buses, ships, planes—all 
will be equipped to provide greater 
speed, greater comfort, more ade- 
quate service of every kind. The 
magic of air conditioning has trans- 
formed summer travel in areas where 
high outdoor temperatures ordinarily 
prevail. 

If you are expecting to drive, it 
may save you many a detour if you 
will write in advance to the touring 
service of one of the large gasoline 
companies. And in choosing over- 
night quarters along your route, re- 
member that the safe course is to put 
up at places displaying the sign of a 
reliable certifying organization. 
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Now that VY can mean 
VACATION! 
Missouri has amazing things to offer 


whether your goal be rest or recreation. 
Scenic beauty beyond description—45 


million acres of it! Sporty fishing . . . 
state-wide super-highways. Rough it if 
you like—or loll in luxury; in Missouri 
there are “never-to-be-forgotten” vaca- 
tion spots tailor-made to your personal 
taste. 
For full-color folders and special 
road map, write: Missouri State 
Department of Resources and De- 
velopment, Dept. RMS, Jefferson 
City, Missouri. 


THE STATE OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HEART OF AMERICA 





“Sam’s First Reader”—An illustrated 
phonetic alphabet correlated with storiesand poetry. 


“I Am Sam”—A_ phonetic workbook. 


“Sam Makes Stories ComeAlive” 
Readers through elementary grades. 


If this phonetic reading system is introduced in the Kinder- 
garten the child is well prepared to enter Fourth Grade 
upon completion of the 3rd year of his school life. 


Marie A. Scully, Scully School, Concord, New Hampshire 


HECTOGRAPHED 


SEATWORK 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 





MECTOGRAPHED : 
Seatwork 


FOR PRIMARY GRACES 


Priee 


$ 











There are 137 exercises in this col- 

lection of Hectographed Seatwork 

Designs. They cover a complete 

selection of elementary subjects 

and will help improve reading 

ability as well as aid in the pres- 
| entation of other subjects. 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Hecto- 


anes BOc 


[: purchased with your subscription to 


graphed Seatwork is 
at the special price of 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y 


Please send me: 

() Hectographed Seatwork 

THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine for 

[] One Year at $3.00; [] Two Years at $5.00 


Name 





St. or RFD... 
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aids in quieting 
the nervous system 


THE WORLD OVER 














tell other teachers about your summer 


To enter the Contest, sim- 
ply fill out and send in the 
Entry Blank below. Be sure 
to write plainly. We will mail 
you a copy of the Contest 
Rules, with Cover Sheet for 





ENTRY BLANK ---19 


I hope to go to_____ 
on a Victory Vacation 


a Cover Sheet for the Travel Letter 
eS ee = 


My Address is 


My Position is (Be Definite) 


I 
I 
! 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
l 
1 
! 
I 
! 
I 
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National Association of Travel Officials (NATO) 


p> GED GED GED GED GD GED GD GD CD GD GOED CP GE GSE 6S 68 NSE OE ES ees 


$1.000 Travel Contest 


LAST CALL! This is the last pre-vacation announcement of THE 
= Instructor’s 1946 Travel Contest. Why not plan to 


travel experiences? You are eligible to 


enter the Contest if you are a teacher in active service (or subject to call as a 
substitute), or if you are a school librarian, school executive, or supervisor. 


Yb CASH PRIZES 


your Contest Letter. Sy ay eee $ 300.00 
You can change to another Second Prize................ 200.00 
trip later if you wish—and if ‘Third Prize................- 100.00 
you find that you cannot take . 
any trip, you will be under Fourth Prize coeeeeseseeessse 75.00 
no obligation. Fifth Prize ...ccccssccccsees 50.00 
So plan to enter the Con- Sixth Prize .......---.e-00-: 25.00 
test, and get others to do so. : 
Clip end tani the Bany 10 Prizes of $10.00 each..... 100.00 
Blank NOW! 30 Prizes of $5.00 each...... 150.00 
THE INSTRUCTOR is an Associate Member of the $1,000.00 


16 TRAVEL CONTEST 


Travel Editor, THe INstructor Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


Trip this year and would like to know more about 
your $1,000.00 Travel Contest for 1946. 


Please send me the Rules, with 
which I will write after returning. 


In-6-16 (Paste this Entry Blank on the bacl: of a le postal card or mail in a sealed envelope) 
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* Noisy, isn’t it?” 
No matter where you go, 
always carry 


BANK + AMERICA 
TRAVELERS 


Acceptable everywhere, self- poy 4 
insure your money ageinst loss or theft 


Backed by the resources of 
a five billion dollar bank 





Sold by benks ond trove! agents everywhere 


Issued by Bank of America National Trust 
and Savings Association, CALIFORNIA 


INSURED BY THE FEOERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


London, England, Branch: 12 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C.4. 


weNeK Rw NHeK AMY bw HD 


CNAM hw Ne 
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AWARD ARD PINS 


Made like this for Spelling, Attendance, 
Punctuality, Deportment and Scholarship. 
Finest quality Gold Piated, Safety Catch 75c each. 
CHAS. A. WINSHIP & CO., Room 715-N, 
30 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, lil. 
Manofacturers of Emblems for Schools, Clubs. 
er 


ON YOUR 


ONLY 


1 & MONTHS 
TO REPAY 
Loans made entirely 


mail — N. t 
Hf call =e 





solidate debts, to make s 


A 
1 
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3 
4 
5 
6. 
7 
1 
2 
3 
4 
) 


LOW COST! “xe 


We will loan you CASH. cule. to con- 





to further your for vacati 





travel. or for any other purpose. 


the money and at Iowa's LOW Lawiul 
terest Rate. 


ployer, 












ye ou need CASH now or Z/CEi 
need it soon, use cow 
'w to write for complete 
ation. 


| Dept. 1098 SIOUX CITY 2, mer 


Interest charged only for the time you use 


Our loans are entirely confidential—we do 
not contact your friends, relatives, or em- 





No Payments "cu" 


ean: ina 
Gentlemen: Without cost 4 obligation. oun 











| fetcils of your “Borrow By Mail” Plan 
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Keys to Tests 


(Continued from 


pages 20-21) 


HONEYBEES AND SPIDERS 


. social 7. workers 

. three 8. drones 

. abdomen 9. factory 

. cells 10. Switzerland 

. beebread 11. Italy 

. nectar 
rir St a? WF 
F 6. T 10. 14. T 18. F 
Eva te uaF MT 
F 8. T 12. 16. T 
four 4. black widow 

. eight - touch 

. two 6. geometrical 

. spinnerets 

. claws 

. strands of silk 

. microscopes 

. wheel 

. dry and rigid 

. elastic and sticky 

. webs 


SOME COMMON 


INSECTS 


. useful because they destroy 
many injurious insects 


. Katydids 


wood 


. butterfly 
. beetle 

. seventeen, trees 
. crickets 

. antennae 

. walking stick 
. lacewings 

. fireflies 

. Amazon ants 7. 


. katydids 
SURVEY OF CANADA 


. southern 
. nine, two 


. Ottawa 


. Winnipeg 
. gold 
. Ontario 


- Quebec 


Assembly 


. two-thirds 
. Secretary-General 
. One vote 

. Trygve Lie 


¥ | 
. The Hague 
. Eighteen 

. Security Council 
. once 
. General Assembly 

. regulation of armaments 

. General Assembly 

. International Court of Justice 
. may 

. is permitted to 
. flexible 
REVIEW OF ARITHMETIC 
FACTS 

7. 7 
8. F 
9. T 


4. T 
5. T 
6. T 


. 


manufacturing 
. Halifax, St. John, Vancouver 
. lumber, paper 


. yellow jackets 
. gnats 

chinch bugs 

. froghoppers 


. Indians, Eskimos 
. prime minister 


LF 2T BRP AP C.F 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


. Fifty-one 
. preserve the peace of the world 
. all 

. five, six 

. recommends 


the General 


THROUGH 


CANADA 


A Scenic Panorama of 
History .. . Charm. . . Adventure! 


For a fresh, zestful chapter in living 
. +. plan now on a cruise down the 
magic St. Lawrence River and far 
up the romantic Saguenay! It’s life 
at its most delightful—carefree and 
glamourous—aboard luxurious 
liners. 


A wide choice of all-expense or in- 
dependent cruises awaits you... 
and you'll browse through colorful 
Canadian cities . . . see historic 
French Canada .. . thrill to awe- 
some scenery. 


Exciting Great Lakes Cruises, too— 
from Detroit to Duluth and return 
every week, 








NIAGARA TO THE SAGUENAY 


On voyages lasting from 3 to 8-9 days .. 
you can enjoy all or any part of this 
world-famous route between Buffalo, Ni- 
agara Falls, Toronto, Lake Ontario, 1,000 
Islands, St. Lawrence Rapids, Montreal, 
Quebec, Murray Bay and Tadoussac... 
through the heart of French Canada and 
far up the mysterious Saguenay. 


7-DAY GREAT LAKES CRUISES 


Cruise Lakes Huron and Superior on larg- 
est, finest lake steamer—S.S. “Noronic”. 
See Sarnia, the “Soo”, Port Arthur, Ft. 
William, etc. Organized sports and enter- 
tainment. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in Principal Cities or 715 Victoria Square, Montreal 















‘Riding the range’ is a favorite 
sport with young and old alike. 





Carlsbad Caverns, the world’s beckoning you “abroad” by 
greatest underground fairyland. 





Fishing, boating, swimming add 
fun to summer vacations. 








The b stat ble Cathedral 
in Chihuahua City, Old Mexico. 


‘Playgrou nd of the 


/6 fascina ting 
Holiday 


trips in the 


<b Faso 
Sunland 


In every direction 
from hospitable, 
intriguing E] Paso, 


unusually interesting sights 
and thrilling things to do 
invite you to a more enjoy- 
able Holiday. There's color- 
ful, romantic Old Mexico 


simply crossing the famed 
Rio Grande at El Paso. There 
are incomparable National 
Parks and Monuments for you to visit; high, rugged 
mountains and vast desertlands to explore; the cattle 
country to give you a taste of the old west; ancient 
missions, picturesque ghost towns and deserted forts 
to add their historic fascination. 
You'll enjoy a boundless variety of 
places and activities on your Sun- 
land Holiday. 


E] Paso Southwest, other 

literature and specific information 
is yours for the asking. We'll gladly help 
with advance reservations. 


EL Fate Sunland bab 


340 SAN FRANCISCO STREET _—EL PASO, TEXAS 













This Fun Map of the 


a 
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snahdiaeaae 


The vacation of 
your dreams is waiting 

for you in the playground of 
Ontario. Pep and action or rest 
. as you choose. 


and relaxation . . 


Meet the y 


friendliest 
wild life, visit 
historic spots, 
enjoy the world’s 
finest fishing, or 
golf, riding, 
tennis, boating, 
water sports, 
dancing, hiking, 
lake steamer 
trips. 











Everyone’s on 
the go — so 
make your res- 
ervation early. 


So much to see 
So much to do 


Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
461 Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada. 


Please send me a free copy of “Ontario 
Welcomes You”. 
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Teaching Phonics—II 


(Continued from page 62) 


The phonograms recommended for 
teaching in grade two are ing, er, aw, 
ay, and possibly ou, ow, ight, oi, and 
oy. These phonograms—along with 
simple consonant sounds, consonant 
blends, letter phonics, and application 
of the double-vowel rule—will provide 
the children with a sufficient amount 
of phonic knowledge for reading 
second-grade material. 

By the time he leaves grade two, 
the pupil should use several techniques 
in gaining independence in reading: 
he should recognize and apply the 
preferred phonograms, the double- 
vowel rule, letter phonics, context 
clues, and the initial sound of the 
word. If he uses these methods, he 
is well on the way to becoming a 
good reader. 

Although phonics receives greatest 
emphasis in grade two, the teacher 
in grades three and four must con- 
tinue phonic analysis, as well as other 
techniques of word recognition, to 
the end that every child may become 
an efficient reader. 

A closer tie-up between phonics 
and spelling is desirable, particularly 
in prespelling work. Words may be 
built from the consonant sounds and 
blends, and from the phonograms as 
they are learned. Since this work is 
taken up incidentally (but let it not 
be accidentally), rather than at a 
stated time every day, the children 
think of it as a game. The following 
is illustrative: 

Teacher: “Let’s write the word 
car.” 

Children write it on their papers 
while the teacher writes it on the 
blackboard. 

“What phonogram do you see in 
this word?” 

a 

“Knowing the sounds of letters and 
also phonograms will help you to 
write many words. Write the word 
car again. . . . Now write far, far, 
star... . Now a word that you had 
trouble with in your reading today, 
start... . Now write started, start- 
ing, starts.” 

Each pupil is encouraged to write 
the words as quickly as they are giv- 
en, and then look at the blackboard 
to see whether. his spelling is correct. 
Two or three phonograms may be 
taken in each lesson. Since the teach- 
ers objective in this work is to lead 
the children to sce generalizations, 
rather than to teach the spelling of 
specific words, there is no memoriza- 
tion or repeated writing of a word. 


Individualizing Arithmetic 


(Continued from page 22) 


REMEDIAL WORK 


In most classes there are some 
pupils who need very little practice 
on the work of the preceding grade, 
and other pupils who require much 
reteaching and special help. The wise 
teacher will make considerable use of 
the abler pupils as helpers to assist 
the slower ones in review work. 
Many textbooks and workbooks 
contain pretests to be administered 
early in the first month of school to 
determine the needs of individual 
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pupils. The tests are usually keyed 
by references. to suitable reteaching 
and practice materials contained in 
the texts and workbooks. These 
materials can be assigned to overcome 
the weaknesses of any given pupil as 
revealed by the pretests. 

Also available are standard sets of 
practice tests and drill cards so 
organized that pupils can progress 
from one card to the next as rapidly 
as they meet reasonable standards. 
Pupils differ greatly in their rate 
of progress on the cards. Failure to 
show improvement is an indication of 
the need for diagnostic study which 
will result in the discovery of rea- 
sons for the difficulty. 

The procedures recommended for 
meeting differences in pupils’ ability 
to solve verbal problems are similar 
to those used in remedial reading. 
Vocabulary exercises should be used 
extensively to develop meanings and 
fundamental concepts. Reading ex- 
ercises dealing with the various as- 
pects of problem analysis should be 
adjusted to the reading ability of a 
particular pupil. The pupil needs to 
have much practice in solving easy 
problems on the level of his develop- 
ment and reading ability. He should 
be helped to apply the steps in solv- 
ing problems. Frequent use should 
be made of excursions, construction 
work, and similar kinds of concrete 
experience to enrich his background 
and his stock of meanings. 

If sets of books for lower grades 
are available, the teacher should not 
hesitate to use the simpler problem- 
solving helps which they contain, in 
planning remedial work in this phase 
of arithmetic. Every school ought to 
provide, in some accessible place, ex- 
tra sets of arithmetic textbooks for 
several grades, to aid in remedial 
work. Wise, use of these materials 
will greatly assist the teacher in 
adapting arithmetic instruction to 
the needs of all her pupils. 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 34—35) 


Look carefully at your color minia- 
tures from THe INstRucTor for the 
entire school year. Then put them 
away and mark each of the following 
statements T if it is true, F if it is 
false. 

1. Sassetta used many spots of pink 
in “Journey of the Magi.” 

2. Greenish-gray and white are 
the principal colors in “Maple Sugar- 
ing in Vermont.” 

3. Doris Lee is the only woman 
whose work is represented. 

4. Dale Nichols used a great deal 
of pink in “Company for Supper.” 

5. Robert Henri’s brushwork is 
the roughest of any. 

6. “Circus Tent” has several large 
areas of white. 

7. “The Zcbras” was painted by an 
old Dutch master. 

8. Adolf Dehn excels in the use 
of water color. 

9. “Don Manuel” is a fair-haired 
boy. 

10. Rockwell Kent’s painting is 
crowded with figures. 

Kry 
3. Fe 9. F 
8 


1. Yr hE F 
2. 'F »F 6&T = Me 


+ 











Hotels and Resorts 





NEW YORK 
New York City 


Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators, 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores, 
1,000 large rooms, 
with bath. Single, 





$2.50 up. Double, 
$4.00 up. 14 East 
28th St. Send for 
Booklet. Charles 


I’. Rogers, Jr., Mgr. 
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Pian Soon : 
to Visit ; 
orr*3 - 
iN THE 4 
WEST 
INDIES 


AND OF ABIDING SUNSHiy, e 


Spend a superb holiday on this color- 
ful island.’ «Finest climate in the 
West Indies” . . . healthful, invigor- 
ating. Excellent hotels, guest houses; 
all sports. Plan that trip now. Free 
B let on request. 
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BARBADOS ‘ 
(UNDER BARBADOS AUSPICES) 4 
25 Broadway New YorkCity 
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+x» LESTS::: 
for Classroom Use 


Order your standardized educational 
and mental tests from this depository. 
Save time and transportation costs. 


OK FOK 


Test publications of leading publish- 
ers carried in stock. 


OOK 
Write for new catalogue. 
doko 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Extension Division, University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 


: 
: 
: 
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Complete Conservatory Home 
Piano, Harmony, History 
Study Courses of Music, Advanced Com- 
position, Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cor- 
net, Trumpet, Guitar, Mandolin, Accordion, Saxo- 
1 , Clarinet, Dance Band Arranging, Ear Tra 
ing and Sight Singing, Choral Conducting. Low 
Yost. Check courses which interest you. Ask for 
illustrated lessons and catalog. All courses lead- 
ing to Degree of Bachelor of Music available. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. U369, 765 Oakwood Bivd., Chicago 15 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


crowded, fascinating fleld of service. Gratifying earn 
ings reported by graduates in Employment, Credit, 
Social Service, Police and Judictal, and Entertainment 
fields. Others have developed profitable private 

















practice, full orspare time, as Personal Prob- 

lem and Vocational Counselors. Send for 

3000 word test lesson and Grapho-Analyst 
ADDRESS A. 1. G. A. Inc 1107 Mls ee) 


High School Course 


at Home 





Many Finish in 2 Years 


‘as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to ret! 


rapidly t ter : 
t school work prepares for entrance to . Standard : 

. loma awarded. Credit for H S, subjects slresd? 
texts supplies le cnljects Uf decired. ‘ree Bulietin. oo reer 
American School, Dept. HA23. Drexel at 58th, Chicage 3 


— 


. PICTORIAL 


oa RUBBER STAMPS 
pan een 


Airplanes, Ships, Animals, Birds, Ete- 
WILD FLOWER SLIDE FILMS of the Northeastern States 
(ancolored). Early Spring Flowers; Late Spring Flowers: Early Sur 
mer Flowers: Late Summer Flowers. 26 single frames per film 
manual $2.00 per film. Other areas in preparation. Wild ag rd 
Preservation . 3740 Oliver St., N.W., Washington 15, D4 


coil 








10 CENTS EACH — CATALOG FREE 
2660 Roch , Detroit 6, Mich. 
—— 
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WW WEN. NORM STP 


Hundreds of exciting 


o matter where you live, don’t settle your 
N vacation plans without this helpful book. 
Study the scores of helpful suggestions. Look 
at the attractive color photographs. Find out 
how many different kinds of fun a vacation in 
New York State can offer! 

Here, in one great state, you have a choice of 
fifteen entirely different regions—each contain- 
ing a wide variety of summer resorts! The book 
tells you where to go and what to see. 


Helps make your holiday perfect! 
Planning your New York State vacation with 
the aid of this book is the first step toward a 
perfect holiday. It helps you to make your reser- 
vations in advance and avoid disappointment. 
It’s all here in pictures: 

1. The great mountain ranges. 
2. The quiet rolling country. 
3. The broad white beaches of the seashore. 
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vacation spots in one great state—NEW YORK! 


4. The multitude of historical shrines. of vital, up-to-the-minute information. Helps you 
5. The host of lakes and rivers. decide exactly what you want to do and tells 
you where to go to find it, easily and quickly 






6. The glamorous night life of the large cities. 
This is Victory Vacation Year. You’ve earned 


It’s yours —free! it—now enjoy it in New York State. Fill out and 
Every member of the family will enjoy planning mail the coupon below right now. That’s all you 
a vacation with the help of this informative book, have to do to get the 40-page book with color 


Summer in New York State. The book is full photographs—FREE. 
FILL IN= MAIL=TODAY! 


CHECK REGION THAT 
MOST INTERESTS YOU: 


| 

! New York State Department of Commerce 
; DC Chavtauqua- Allegany Region 

! 

1 


Room No. 10, 112 State Street, Albany 7, New York 


Please send me, without cost, your color-illustrated booklet, SUMMER IN 
NEW YORK STATE, and further information about the region I have 


1 
I 
| 
1 Niagara Frontier ; 
(CD Genesee Region l 
(0 Sevthern Tier 1 
(CD Finger Lakes ; 
| 
! 
l 
1 
| 
! 
! 
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| Central New York checked. 
| 2) Mohewsk Valley 
C) 1,000 Istands-St. Lawrence CI incsiesscciitalicininaicnniabmnianteieasintiibaeatiiaaiibiad ssenasnisiiinnssunanaipanconitenannnanaiinail 
| 6 Adirondacks 
1 Saratega-Lake George Address aiaenaniadnensts ihieocininasnimaiinetnieimaels 
| (© Capital District 
1D Catskills I scsciesiassncesseoaeannnenspnacaananaaialal a i siirccsncsisicnenens 
] C0 Hudson-Taconic Region ; 
3 oa” anaes C] Send me, for framing, the full-color New York State Romance Map. 
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QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 


The Quinlan Basal Readers have everything — unity in quality, in purpose, in plan, in 
organization, in authorship. They have realistic pictures, continuity in stories, modern sim- 
plified type, classroom songs, poetry, new words in the color band at the foot of the page, 
comprehension tests. 

There are workbooks for each reader, an introductory book called Reading Pictures, 
and a simple Teachers’ Handbook covering all three primary grades. 

Word for word, page for page, book for book, there is no comparable series of readers, for Grades one, two, and three. 


The Quinlan Readers were adopted recently for basal use in the state of Mississippi, and on the multiple list recently in 
South Carolina, Louisiana, Virginia and Alaska. Other state adoptions of the readers include Georgia, Tennessee, New Mexico, Ken- 
tucky on the multiple list, and Alabama, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Montana, Nevada and Utah for basal supplementary use. 





READERS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 











ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE by Carpenter and Bailey 


The magic of science appeals to the youngest pupils and adds the important element of interest, which is so 
effective in learning to read. 


During a global war science took on new importance. Newspapers and newsreels tell every day of the great 
achievements of science. 


The authors of the Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Science, had the good sense to associate with themselves reading special- 
ists for each of the six grades which the readers cover. The result is that each reader is exactly adapted 


to the grade for which it is written. No other series is so accurately fitted to the abilities of pupils 
in the first six grades. 


A complete separate Course of Study by a practical teacher is available for users of the 
Rainbow Readers. 


Illustrated glossaries with over 400 pictures explain new scientific terms. 
Workbooks are now ready for the first, second, and third grade readers. 
The Rainbow Readers were adopted recently on the multiple list in South Carolina and Arkansas. ‘| ADVENTURES 


Other state and territorial adoptions include Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, Tennessee, IN IN SCIENCE c 
Kentucky, New Mexico, Nevada, Hawaii, and the Philippines. pestis 
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